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For the Companion. 


THE NATIVE AND THE CROCO- 
DILE. 


By Ruth Chesterfield. 


A gentleman sat in an arm-chair under a 
shady tree, one pleasant afternoon, and two 
boys lay comfortably stretched on the grass at 
his feet, as unmindful of earwigs and caterpil- 
lars as if they had been in the garden of Eden, 
and enmity had not yet been pronounced be- 
tween man and creeping things. 

The gentleman was Mr. King, who had just 
returned from his travels round the world, and 
he was entertaining the boys, Clarence and Leo 
Baker, with stories of what he had seen and 
heard. 

Just as he had got to his largest alligator, 
and the boys were all eagerness to learn wheth- 
er the alligator swallowed the native on the 
bank of the river, or the native slew him with 
his spear, the depot coach drove up to the gate 
with a visitor. 

“Aunt Patsy, as I live!” exclaimed Leo, as 
the driver helped an old lady to alight, who 
showed that she was somewhat infirm, by lean- 
ing heavily on an umbrella. 

“Now hand me my shawl,” said she. 

“Yes, ma’am—that’s all, I believe,” said the 
obsequious driver. 

“No; there’s my travelling bag.” 

“O yes, ma’am.” 

“And my two bundles—and there! I do be- 
lieve I’ve left my spectacles. And my snuff- 
box. O, here it is in my pocket. And my foot- 
stove. I never travel without my foot-stove, 
even in summer, for nobody can tell what 
changes may happen in the weather in this cli- 
mate. And if once I was to sit half an hour 
with cold feet, I should be laid up with rheuma- 
tism for months. Why, Fanny, is that you? 
Glad to see you, my dear.” 

This was addressed to Mrs. Baker, who had 
now come out to welcome her guest. Clarence 
had come forward, too, and was loading him- 
self with her effects, from the number and va- 
riety of which it was evident she intended to re- 
main some time. 

Having escorted her into the house, he re- 
turned to his old place to hear the catastrophe 
of the crocodile story. 

“The native raised his spear, and aimed it at 
the most vulnerable part of the creature’s body,” 
said Mr. King, “and, the alligator opened his 
enormous mouth, displaying a frightful set of 
teeth, and” —— 

“Boys! one of you just run to the well and 
bring Aunt Patsy a glass of cold water,” called 
Mrs. Baker, from the front door. 

“Jerusalem!” ejaculated Leo, and sunk back 
into the reclining posture from which he had 
roused himself in his interest in the narrative. 
Seeing that his brother had no intention of 
obeying the summons, Clarence went, and hav- 
ing brought the water, he was about to leave 
the room, when Aunt Patsy called him back. 

“Just run up stairs, my lad, and bring me 
the bottle of bitters that stands on the table 
under the glass. Why, if it wasn’t for Cheat’s 
Bitters, Fanny, I covidn’t eat enough to nour- 
ish a fly, my liver is that bad. For years, too, 
I’ve been suffering with a weak chest, and for 
that there’s nothing like Dr. Quack’s com- 
Pound. Now, my lad, a cup and spoon,” she 
Said to Clarence, who had just returned with 
the desired bottle. 

After that she thought of something else, 
and then tea was ready. And then Mr. King 
Sot to talking with Mr. Baker, and so there was 
Ro chance to hear the rest of the crocodile sto- 
Ty that nicht. 

The next day, as soon as they saw Mr. King 
disengaged, the two boys captured him and 
begged him to finish his narrative. So they 


Gathered once more under the shade of the 
beautiful elm. 


“The native raised his spear,” said Leo. 

“The crocodile opened his mouth,” said 
Clarence. 

Just then Aunt Patsy opened her mouth. 
She had come to the door to look out, and see- 
ing the group under the elm, she exclaimed, 
“OQ, this fine air! I think I will take a turn 
down that lane yonder. Will one of you lads 
just run up stairs and bring me my shawl?” 

“I wish the crocodile had swallowed her!” 
remarked Leo, which'was a very wicked speech, 
and @eserves no apology whatever. 

“Yéu go! It’s your turn, now,” whispered 
Clarence; giving his brother a gentle reminder 
with his elbow. 

“Not I,” said Leo, with a grimace, turning 
his back on the old lady. 

Clarence, who, as you already perceive, is the 
“good boy” of this sketch, then went and got 
the shawl, though rather reluctantly, it must 
be confessed. 

“Now bring me my umbrella for a staff—no, 
on the whole, I think I’ll lean on your arm.” 

Clarence heard a suppressed titter from Leo, 
as he walked away with his charge, which made 
him feel very uncomfortable, for he dreaded to 
seem ridiculous before Mr. King; but he con- 
tinued to support her steps as tenderly as if she 
had been his mother, instead of an aunt three 
times removed. Had he known what was real- 
ly passing in the mind of that gentleman, he 
would have felt greatly relieved; but then the 
action would have lost half its grace, for the 
actions most worthy of applause are those 
which are performed without any expectation 
of it. 

“Slowly, my lad,” said Aunt Patsy. ‘‘Re- 
member I’m not as young asI was once. Are 
those cowslips in the pool?” 

“Yes, ma’am. ’ 

“T remember I wore yellow eowslips in my 
hair the first time I met Caleb Grimes, he that 
was my husband afterwards. Run and get me 
a few for the sake of old times, while I sit down 
on this log and rest. 

“Ah, they don’t look as they used to,” said 
she, shaking her head. “I remember I wore a 
white gown that evening—white, trimmed with 
maize color. 
becoming to a brunette, or I suppose you don’t 
know, but it is, all the same. Come, sit down 
on this log and I'll tell you all about it. There’s 
no need of going home yet.” 

Clarence complied with her request, and the 
old lady chatted to her heart’s content. 

After dinner Mr. King went out on business, 
so the native and the alligator were still left 
gazing at each other with intent tokill. In this 
perilous situation they seemed destined to re- 





“Let’s see; where did I leave off?” asked Mr. 





Maize color, you know, is always | 





AUNT PATSY AND CLARENCE. 


had just got as far as “And the native raised his 
spear,” when Aunt Patsy again appeared on 
the scene. 

This time she had come to request that the 
boys would go into the woods and get her some 
roots and herbs for spring beer. “There is 
nothing that so invigorates the system,” said 
she; ‘‘and my system is sadly unstrung. There’s 
Noble pine, yellow dock, checkerberry, sassa- 
fras and spruce. These should be simmered to- 
gether. They shouldn’t be allowed to come to 
a boil, and they make a tonic worth all the 
apothecary’s stuff in the country, unless it is 
Cheat’s Bitters, and they can’t be called apoth- 
ecary’s stuff, seeing that they are entirely veg- 
etable. And they must be gotten to-morrow, 
my lads, for I go away the day after.” 

Now here was a dilemma, for to-morrow the 
boys were going on a long-talked of fishing ex- 
cursion, and to give it up would be a great sac- 
rifice, while, on the other hand, Aunt Patsy de- 
clared that without her roots and herbs she 
should not live through the winter. ‘Mer hus- 
band’s own cousin,” she said, “‘had died of slow 
fever only a year ago, and she might have been 
alive this minute if she had only taken spring 
beer in season. The very last word she ever ut- 
tered was ‘yellow dock.’ ” 

“Of course it’s all gammon about the roots 
and herbs,” said L@, afterwards; “and for my 
part, I’m going fishing.” 

“T suppose it is all gammon,” said Clarence; 
“but she doesn’t think so, and she’s so very old, 
perhaps we shall never have a chance to do any 
thing for her again.” 

So the two brethers discussed the matter, and 
Mr. King, sitting in the next room, heard every 
word, though they did not know it at the time. 

The next morning Leo went fishing with a 
gay young party, and when they inquired for 
Clarence, he replied, laughing, that he had gone 
out “grubbing for roots.” 

Aunt Patsy went away rejoicing in the prps- 
pect of spring beer, and entirely unconscious 
that any special sacrifice had been made on her 
account. 

But Mr. King laid his hand on Clarence’s 
shoulder and said, “So you gave up the fishing 
party for the sake of a whimsical old woman?” 

“How did you know about it, sir?” asked 
Clarence, quickly. 

“O, a little bird told me, The same little bird 
has told mea great many things of the kind, 
and Iam so much pleased with them that I 
have asked your father to let me take you with 
me to the White Mountains next week. How 
should you like that?” 

Clarence liked it so wéll that he could only 


That evening the traveller finished his often 
interrupted tale. 

“The native poised his spear in air, the croc- 
odile opened his enormous mouth, and just then 
a party of Americans, armed with muskets, 
came rushing out from behind a pyramid, which 
caused the crocodile to glide back into the Nile, 
and the native to fice to the woods, and neither 
was ever seen or heard of any more.” 


+> 
>> 





For the Companion. 
STORY OF THE GREAT FRESHET. 


In the green valley of the Carabasset, half 
way between Anson and Farmington, stood, on 
the 4th of October, 1869, the house of Jacob 
Gray, an old Maine farmer, sheltering in appar- 
ent safcty himself, his wife, a daughter, son-in- 
law and three grandchildren. 

Sunday a storm commenced, and all day 
Monday raged with increasing violence and in- 
creasing torrents of rain. The river had al- 
ready risen to an unusual height when the 
night of Monday came, and Jacob was not with- 
out his misgivings that evening, as to the con- 
sequences of the-freshet to his fences and crops. 
“T wish we had cut that corn in the stalk and 
stacked it,” he said to his son-in-law, at the sup- 
per table; “then we could a’ got it out of the 
way to-day, somehow.” 

“QO,” said the son-in-law, “this can’t last long- 
er than midnight,” and as every body in the 
house hoped it wouldn’t, no more fears were 
expressed about it. 

The idea that any serious harm could befall 
the house did not enter the mind of one of the 
family. 

At a little later hour than usual all retired to 
rest, and being weary, fell asleep, notwithstand- 
ing the wind biew with unabated fury and the 
rain poured down without interruption. 

It was a fearful night without. All unseen 
and unheard by the devoted family the elements 
mustered their dark forces, and heaved and 
threatened around the homestead, until the 
standing harvests sank before their invasion, 
and strange waters rolled through the very 
farm-yard. 

They penetrated the stables and washed 
around the feet of the wondering cattle. They 
pried the old granary over and moved it away 
like a feather. They roared over the garden 
wall; they inundated the woodpile. 

And now the flood had gotten its headway, 
and its march of ruin swept all the farm. The 
house itself is in its way and must receive its 
awful assault next. Higher and higher it 
climbs—into the bulk-head, over the sills of 
the cellar windows. Cruel streams rush down, 
and before long the basement is full. 

Tired indeed must the sleepers be whom the 
grum noises of the river fiend beneath fail to 
waken. But the shricking of the wild wind 
and the dashing of the rain were the lullaby 
that had stilled them, and these are as loud as 
ever, as if to deafen the victims to their coming 
doom. 

By this time the swollen Carabasset had filled 
the valley, and the tremendous sweep of its cur- 
rent, broadened out like the tide of the sea, was 
carrying every thing before it. So rapid, so 
terrible a rise of water had never been known 
there. 

Wo to the house of Farmer Gray now! Its 
timbers were old, for it had stood since Jacob’s 
grandfather was a young man. The demand 
for room as the family increased, had done away 
with the ancient stone chimney, and there was 
little to hold it agaist the sudden rush of that 
night’s destruction. 

The great flood surrounded it, undermined 
it, lifted it, whirled it from its place, and the 
crash that awoke the horrified inmates was to 
them as if the world had been turned upside 
down. 

For a moment death seemed inevitable. The 








main for some time, for the next day Mr. King 
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loose doors and household goods in common 
confusion, with frightful noise, and letting in 
the water till the beds swam. 

The family were too bewildered to think of 
any thing but their lives, so quick and terrible 
was the danger. Old Mr. Gray and his wife 
had no time even to recover their clothing, and 
the supreme instinct of self-preservation barely 
gave them strength to struggle out of the 
drowning flood that in a minute had filled their 
bedroom. 

The two boys up stairs screamed and thought 
the last day had come. But their father shout- 
ed to them to stay where they were, and he 
would come to them as soon as he could. 

Jacob and his wife, dripping and trembling, 
tried to grope their way to their daughter’s 
room, but every thing had been so turned end 
for end that they could not make out where 
they were. 

“John! Martha!” cried the poor old lady, 
“where are you?” 

“Here!” answered John, through the uproar, 
and the aged couple crept towards the voice, 
bruising themselves against floating stools and 
tables. 

They found their son-in-law and his wife 
clinging to a window seat and holding fast to 
the crib in which little Letty, their youngest 
child, overcome with terror, crouched, moaning 
and sobbing. 

The house had leaned the other way and left 
this room high and dry above the flood, but 
borne on as it was now by the mastering cur- 
rent, the whole structure might at any moment 
reel over. 

Many a head with raven locks has been 
turned white by peril no more frightful than 
that in which the hapJess family of Jacob Gray 
hung, amid the seething waters of that Octo- 
ber deluge. 

The storm was now abating a little, but that 
gave no comfort to the wrecked household. 

“We must contrive a raft, somehow, and get 
out and float,” said John Davis, the son-in-law. 
“Any thing isSafer than this, with the water 
pitching us we don’t know where.” 

Scarcely had he said the words when the old 
house struck violently against a huge oak tree, 
and the venerable home of three generations 
crumbled to pieces, scattering its living inhabi- 
tants over the waste of waters. 

Fighting his way out of the mass of ruins, 
John called loudly to know who was left alive. 
His oldest son was the first to answer, and al- 
most immediately he felt the hand of the young- 
er clutch his clothes. 

Placing the boys on adrifting fragment of 
the roof, he bade them hold on there till help 
came, and then plunged into the midst of the 
wreck, to learn, if possible, the fate of the rest. 

The shock of the final crash had separated 
him from his wife and little girl, Were they 
drowned? And where were the aged father and 
mother? ‘ 

{t was through the mercy ef God that the old 
house had held together as long as it did, for 
now the dawn was coming, and John Davis 
tould see. 

Faint over the roaring flood the voice of Ja- 
rob came to him. There hewas! The old man 
aad seized a floating door, and was trying to 
push back and find his wife. 

But Martha—where was she? and where was 
little Letty ? 

John swam madly about, calling their names 
and straining his eyes among the pieces of the 
ruin that were now fast moving down the stream, 

Something white caught his eye, and making 
his way rapidly towards it, he found the insen- 
sible form of his wife wedged into a mass of 
boards and rubbish, her long hair wandering 
over the water—but nothing could be seen or 
heard of little Letty. 

With almost superhuman strength, John 
wrenched the boards away, and partly resting 
the body of his wife upon one of the largest, 
swam with the burden to a neighboring knoll. 

The poor woman still had life in her, and soon 
opened her eyes with a frightened look, asking 
for Letty. 

She had been stunned by the falling ruins, 
and could tell nothing of the fate of her child. 

John hardly needed her anguished entreaties 
to send him at once in search of their missing 
baby. Letty was her father’s darling. Leaving 
his wife in her temporary security, he swam 
sorrowfully back towards the great oak tree, 
looking on all sides for his child’s little crib, 
that he knew must be somewhere afloat. Should 
he find it empty, he would know his pet was 
dead. 

A shrill voice called him as he neared the tree, 
and he saw his mother-in-law holding on for life 
to one of the large branches. 


from the water, and though shivering with wet 
and cold, thought less of her own need than of 
the peril of those she loved. 

“I see Letty’s crib going yonder a minute 
ago,” she cried, “and I believe she’s in it, but I 
don’t know. You must go after her if you can 
help anybody. I told gran’ther to get ashore if 
he could and bring the neighbors. Ican get 
along till somebody comes.” 

And already John Dav , had thrust off again 
through the tumbling flood in pursuit of his 
precious child. 

He was almost exhausted, and seized a plank 
to help him sustain his weight as he struck out 
into the deepest water, following the direction 
pointed out by his mother-in-law. 

In the distance he could just hear his wife 
call, “There she is—there she is!” 

He turned his face towards the knoll. There 
stood Martha’s white figure with hand eagerly 
extended towards the swiftest part of the stream 
and far below him. 

It was now rapidly growing lighter, and fol- 
lowing his wife’s signal with his eyes, John 
saw the little cradle-bed of his child adrift 
like the tiny bulrush basket on the Nile, and he 
thought he could see, too, just the small head 
of poor Letty over the rim of her little boat, 
and her wee hands stretched out to him for 
help. 

An involuntary groan escaped the distressed 
father’s lips. ‘There were falls two miles down 
the river. Should the swift water carry his ba- 
by there before he could reach her, she would 
be forever beyond rescue. 

Praying for strength, he struggled forward at 
the utmost of his skill and speed. Once in the 
full sweep of the current, and his progress was 
almost like that of an arrow. Hope beat high 
in his bosom at first, but still his anxiety out- 
ran his motions. The best speed he could make 
was far from satisfying him. By the time he 
could see that he was fairly gaining on the cur- 
rent that bore his darling away, he had swum 
and floated a mile, and the terrible fear began 
to torture him that after all he should not over- 
take Letty in time to save her. 

Nobly he held out, however, and God did not 
suffer his strength to leave him yet. Thestream 
grew every minute more swift and dangerous, 
sweeping on with more and more fearful veloc- 
ity the little waif upon its bosom. 

But steadily her father gained upon her. 
Past and through the little village of ruined 
farms and mills the great freshet roared, bear- 
ing the two in their struggle between life and 
death. And now anxious people appeared by 
twos, and threes, and dozens, in the early morn- 
ing, on the headlands of either shore—all with 
some loss of their own to mourn, but none in- 
sensible to the sight of the agonized father, 
panting forward to the rescue of his child. 

“Go on, you’re gaining! God’ll help you!” 
shouted many voices, and sure enough, John 
was now getting very near the floating cradle, 
and could see the frightened face of his little 
one peering above the saturated bedclothes, and 
hear her voice, hoarse with long crying, still 
calling “Papa, papa!” 

One herculean effort more and the brave man 
had reached the crib. Desperately he tore out 
the drenched tick and pillows that were sinking 
it with their weight, and, buoyed up by the light 
wood, with his hold fast upon his child, he took 
time to glance about him. 

Dreadful, dreadful! After all this toil, and 
hope, and seeming success, was it possible he 
was too late? 

They were in the rapids, and it must be little 
less than a miracle that could save them! Al- 
ways dangerous here, but now swollen to such 
fearful height, the raging river mocked its vic- 
tims and bore them on. 

Poor John could see his friends running to 
and fro upon the distant banks, and he knew 
well enough that if human help could reach 
him, it would be sent. 

But what could they all do? He had no 
breath to shout to them, if he had known what 
to tell them. It was heart-breaking, too, to 
hear his little girl keep whispering,— 

“We'll go home now, won’t we, papa? Let’s 
go and see mamma, now;” and to feel that her 
sweet baby confidence in her father’s power to 
save her, was likely to be so soon and so terri- 
bly undeceived. 

Ah, his eye brightens at something before 
him on the water. Hardly could the ancient 
olive bough have prought so much joy to the 
watchers on Ararat, as did that swinging elm 
branch to the heart of John Davis, as it ap- 
peared in the moment of his helpless distress 
above the surface of the flood. 


It waved like a beckoning hand te him ex- 
actly in the line of his course, and he knew it 





The heroic old woman had extricated herself 


Eagerly he stretched his one free hand. A 
moment of intense expectancy, and he has 
grasped the branch. He is safe, and shouts of 
thanksgiving up go from the shore, where ac- 
tive hands are already fitting out a boat to 
bring him and his little one to land. 

Fastened by a rope far up the current, the lit- 
tle craft put off into the stream, and the strong 
arms of four kind boatmen soon conveyed the 
father and child ashore. 

A force of stout lumbermen and farmers was 
busy all that day doing what could be done to 
rescue life and property. Many found that 
they had lost every thing, and among these was 
poor old Jacob Gray. But more fortunate 
friends willingly lent him aid, and his wife, and 


children, and grandchildren, all saved alive from 


that destructive flood, rose up to comfort him, 
and bade him thank God that it was no worse. 

As for John Davis, may his strong heart and 
hand be spared long to his family, and his 


daughter Letty grow up to be every way worthy 
of his love for her. 


T. B. 





WORDS. 
I have known a word hang starlike, 
Through a night of dreary years, 


‘And it often seemed the brightest 
Through a blinding mist of tears; 
And a weary wanderer gathered 
Hope and heart on life’s dark way— 
For it cheered him as he struggled 
Till the dawning of the day. 
I have known a spirit calmer 
Than the calmest lake, and clear 
As the heavens that shone upon it, 
With no wave of doubt or fear; 
I have watched the storm sweep o’er it 
Till its deepest depths were stirred, 
Never, never more to slumber, 
Only by a word. 





For the Companion. 

BUYING AN OFFICE. 
Washington’s birthday was at hand, and the 
boys of East Haven were all alive with business, 
which seemed to them of vast moment. 

They had formed, months before, a military 
company, called the ‘West Haven Life Guards,” 
though whose life they proposed guarding, it 
was hard to guess. 

Their mothers had provided blue flannel uni- 
forms, with yellow braid stripes; and from their 
own pocket money the officers had bought red 
sashes, and very inoffensive swords, while the 
privates availed themselves of such old guns 
and muskets as their fathers or big brothers had 
cast off. 

The chief trouble in forming this array of 
warriors into a company, had been lack of pri- 
vates; while officers, to assume responsibilities, 
were ten to one; so unselfish were the boys of 
East Haven! But, by bribing and coaxing, the 
rank and file were finally made up, and the offi- 
cers elected. 

Tom Nelson, the only fellow who was really 
willing to shoulder a musket, being very popu- 
lar among them, was made captain. 

The first “training” won fame for them, and 
a military spirit seized the boys of East Haven 
and Havendale, and even the poor fellows in an 
out-of-the-way place called “Egypt,” where their 
mothers could only sew strips of yellow flannel 
on to their every-day clothes, and put the same 
round their caps. 

Now, it occurred to some of them that there 
was a chance for glory ahead,—that they would 
form the town boys iato companies, and the 
companies into regiments, and the regiments 
into brigades; even if it had to be done by help- 
ing to uniform the “Egyptians,” and to see that 
they didn’t have to march barefoot; that would 
be an admission of weakness in face of the foe, 
if they should be fortunate enough to wake up 
a foe! 

The work was accomplished, and Tom Nel- 
son was made brigadier-general. Willis Marsh 


tule,” but for the very opposite reasons. 


too. 


do when they pout. 


ed, &c. 





was attached to a stationary tree. 





driven this dumb spirit out of him. 


was elected captain, in his-stead, of the West 
Haven Life Guards; not because of any military 
experience, nor yet that he seemed “born to 


When a smaller boy, Willis Marsh had always 
gained his point, at home, at school, and at 
play, by bitter weeping and sobs; which, seem- 
ing to rend his own heart, shook other people’s 


Since he had grown older, he had given up 
this baby trick, and taken to the art of feeling 
deeply injured on all suitable occasions, and 
manifesting his wrongs by a silent reserve, in 
which the lips protruded, as smaller children’s 


He would maintain a dogged silence for whole 
days; only speaking enough to let the boys 
know that they were always imposing on him, 
and that it was no matter how he was treat- 


A little touch of Sdlomon’s rod would have 
But that 





was an instrument unknown to his weak Mother, 
and as to his father, he had too much to do in 
making money, to waste his time training boys! 
As we have said, Washington’s birthday was 
drawing near, and then the troops were to be 
reviewed on the common! There was great 
excitement, borrowing guns and flags, &&¢, 
They had obtained several sections of £as-pipe 
from a neighboring foundery, which they 
mounted on wagon wheels, to be drawn by 
horses, for artillery; and a dozen brave men 
were to be mounted on gayly caparisoned 
horses, as “cavalry!” No wonder there was a 
stir of boy-life in these villages! 

One evening, just before the grand parade 
was to come off, Mrs. Marsh took occasion to 
call on Brig.-Gen. Nelson’s mother. 

She had very little to say about the sickness 
in the neighborhood, or the new cupola on 
Squire Buttman’s house, or about the extraya- 
gance of the minister’s girls, or of the torment 
of Irish help—her never-failing topics? 
Strange to say,—for she was a very big wo- 
man—her head and heart seemed full of the 
coming parade, in which the “West Haven Life 
Guards” were to piay so prominent a part! 
She asked Brig.-Gen. Tom forty questions, and 
each answer seemed to add a shade to the sad- 
ness which already marked her countenance. 
At length she let out her secret by saying, —] 
suppose, of course, the boys will have a mili- 
tary dinner after the parade?” 

Tom’s sensible mother smiled, and replied, “I 
believe they are going to take gingerbread and 
apples to the common, for a lunch,—aren’t you, 
Tom?” 

“Yes, mother; and as much more as the folks 
at home will give us,” replied the General. 

“O, dear!” cried Mrs. Marsh. “Is that all? 
Now, I certainly expected that you, Mrs. Nel- 
son, would have a nice dinner for the poor fel- 
lows, in your long dining-room, to pay them for 
honoring your boy so!” 

“JT don’t care a farthing for the honor,” said 
the sensible woman; “although I am glad Tom’s 
playfellows like him so well.” 

“O, it isn’t that they like him any better than 
the others. It’s his luck to get on the top of 
every pinnacle!” said Mrs. Marsh. “But my 
poor boy’s always unlucky. If they toss pen- 
nies for an office at their play, poor Willis never 
getsin. I think there isn’t fair play, or it would 
happen to fall on him sometimes. You know 
he’s very sensitive; and that makes him suffer 
agreat deal! He couldn’t eat his supper the 
night after he was elected captain. He said it 
did seem as if Tom Nelson might be satisfied 
with that, and not keep pushing up.” 

“Why, Tom,” said Mrs. Nelson, “you didn’t 
electioneer for the office, I hope?”’ 

“I didn’t know they were going to have a 
brigadier-general till I went to the meeting on 
Watson’s piazza; so I couldn’t have election- 
eered, if I’d wanted to, mother. And, besides, I 
don’t care a snap for the office. I could have 
fun enough at either end of the line!” 

“OQ, Tom!” cried Mrs. Marsh, reprovingly, 
“you know you do care a great deal, and would 
feel dreadfully put down if you were not head 
man.” 

“Look here, Mrs. Marsh,” cried Tom, spring- 
ing up from his seat, “I’ll sell you my office for 
a good dinner! I’ll get the fellows to havea 
meeting early in the morning, and I’l] announce, 
that, for wise reasons, I wish to remain captain; 
and I’ll propose Willis in my place! Now, what 
will you do? You thought my mother ought 
to give the whole of the troops a dinner,—will 
you do it?” 

“Certainly, I would do as much as that to 
gratify my poor boy, who has such sensitive feel- 
ings,” said Mrs. Marsh. “But I shouldn’t like 
you to say ‘Mrs. Marsh said, if the boys would 
elect Willis brigadier-general, she’d give them 
a dinner to pay them for it.’” 

“Q, no; I wouldn’t say that! I’d advise them 
to make a change, and say it would be aper 
sonal favor to me, and I’m sure a good dinner 
with all the fellows, would be! Then you could 
invite them as soon as you heard of it,” said the 
boy. 

A meeting was called on the town-house steps, 
next morning, and Tom made the proposal, 
urging the change, winking, confidentially, 
meanwhile, as much as to say, “You'll do this, 
if you know what’s good for yourselves. 

Mrs. Marsh had kept young hopeful at home 
—this was part of her diplomacy—that he might 
be surprised at the change in officers. Whens 
delegation from the town-house steps came 

announce his new honor, she appeared, 
said to the committee,— 

“Well, you say to the boys, that their — 
dier-general will expect them all to dine Ww! 
him after the grand parade is over!” 


They had a good dinner, for which the host 
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ess was rewarded by being called a “great fool” 
by the town’s folks; for everybody guessed at 
once how the thing was brought about. 

This is the way our sensitive young gentle- 
man wes brought up. His weak mother always 
managed to bring everybody to his terms, lest 
he might have “a sensitive turn,” or “feel 
burt.” 

As the years passed on, he had to cut loose 
from her leading strings, and go into a store. 
He got into an “awful place!” The partners 
took no notice of him; the bookkeeper snubbed 
him; the clerks imposed on him, and the porters 
Janghed at him! Sulking and pouting only 
made matters worse; and, after six months, he 
left that place for another, equally disagreeable. 

In two years he had finished his career in a 
dry goods commission house, in a wholesale 
hard ware establishment, and in a drug store, 
and was studying law,—vainly hoping that in 
the last innocent profession there would be none 
so heartless as to stand in his way; that judge, 
jury and opposing counsel would all bow to 
his wishes, and make a way for him through 
the crowd, as his mother had always done. 

If he stays in that office six months, all who 
know him will be surprised, as he already sces 
that his superior there “has a favorite, and 
turns a cold shoulder on him.” 

Boys, be brave and manly in your play, as 
you hope to be in life. Don’t whine and fret, 
or imagine that your dues are withheld from 
you, and that every thing goes against you,— 
that you are “unlucky.” Don’t get your moth- 
ers to cuddle you up, after you are big enough 
to take care of yourselves; and don’t allow them 
to buy prizes for you at school, or honors at 
play. Cultivate a manly spirit before you get 
tobe men; and then you will not have to wait 
for it, with the spirit of a boy in the form of a 





man. J. D. C. 
For the Companion. 
ADRIFT IN THE FOG. 
-By Kappa. 


Frank Sedley had been spending some weeks 
of his summer vacation with a schoolfellow, 
who lived at the head of the Bay of Fundy, near 
the mouth of the river Petitcodiac. 

This bay and this river may be classed among 
the most wonderful things in nature. The bay 
has the highest tides in the world. Long and 
ever contracting as it runs up, it opens to the 
Atlantic Ocean at a place where the influence of 
the Gulf Stream is strongly felt. 

As the tide rises, it carries the water of the 
ocean up into the bay; and, as the mighty mass 
rolls between ever contracting shores, it heaps 
itself up to greater heights as it goes on, until, 
at the uttermost extremity, the difference be- 
— its ebb and flow is from seventy to eighty 

eet. 

Here great currents prevail, and dense fogs, 
and frequent storms. For the greater distance, 
the coast is rocky and forbidding, but, at the 
head of the bay, the rocks give way to vast 
deposits of fertile soil, which form extensive 
plains, covered with luxuriant vegetation. 

Here the river Petitcodiac rolls its turbid 
waters, at low tide almost empty, at high tide a 
mighty stream, able to float the largest ships 
that swim. 

Among the wonders of this place, Frank Sed- 
ley passed a very agreeable time; and, being 
Possessed of a slight smattering of science, as 
well as a love for adventure, he had ample op- 
portunities of gratifying his tastes. 

Ithappened one day that he heard of some 
remarkable petrifactions which had been ex- 
humed in a coal mine on the opposite coast of 
Nova Scotia, and he was at once seized with a 
strong desire to go over there, and secure a few 
Specimens, to add to his collection. 

His friend, Harry Brown, entered zealously 
into the plan, and the two boys looked about 
for a chance to cross, for some time. 

At length they heard of a fishing boat that 
Was going over to the mines. Two young men 
who owned it, were proposing to get a load of 
coal, and do a little fishing also. 

The boat was small, without a deck, and the 
ie sleeping place was a small, covered spot at 

a bows. A cargo of coal was not very entic- 
=, was the prospect of an additional load 
Steen vnc 80; but the boys were indiffer- 
iis. Tt, fond of roughing it, and eager 
— me of it was, that, on hearing of this 
rn ~ going, they made up their minds at 
their an, » On the appointed day, they made 
on pte an a in the oldest clothes 
Pr ann With a little stock of provisions, 
of mattresses. 


left as the tide began to ebb, and, as the 


fully rapid pace, and, before long, they were far 
down the bay. 

Here there is a point, the extremity of a pen- 
insula which divides the bay into two heads. 
Rounding this, they found the tide against 
them; and, as the wind was not very strong, 
they made but little headway. 

The sun set, and Frank and Harry ate their 
evening meal with such an appetite, that they 
found nearly all their stores exhausted at the 
outset of their voyage; but, as they expected to 
reach their destination that night, this did not 
trouble them in the slightest degree. 

They joked about the possibility of having 
head winds, and getting short of provisions; 
they imagined all manner of possible priva- 
tions; they laughed, joked, told stories, sang 
songs, chatted merrily with their companions, 
and at last, at about ten o’clock, they crawled 
into the little hole at the bows, and soon were 
sound asleep. 

When they went to bed, the boat was making 
a very respectable headway. The tide was on 
the turn, the wind had freshened a little, and 
the men had told them that they expected to 
land during the night. With these prospects, 
they had gone to sleep without a fear. 

Toward morning théir sleep was disturbed by 
unaccountable dreams, of a troublesome char- 
acter. Once, Frank had started, and called out. 
Receiving no answer, he had fallen back again, 
into his troubled sleep. But it was too dis- 
turbed to last long. 

Early, in the dim morning twilight, he awaked 
with a start, and sat upright. There was mo- 
tion in the boat, and he looked through the 
door, to see where the men were. 

Outside, all seemed misty and indistinct, and 
the men were not there. Impelled by an unac- 
countable fear, he crawled hurriedly out, and 
took a look all around. 

For a moment, he was struck dumb. The 
next instant a cry of dismay escaped him,—so 
loud, sharp and penctrating, that Harry started 
from his sleep, and hurried out to him. 

A fog, deep, dense and thick, hid every thing 
from view. The early hour, with its dusky twi- 
light, caused an additional gloom. The boat 
was floating away, they knew not where. The 
sails were down, but the men were nowhere to 
be seen. 

“What is the meaning of all this?” exclaimed 
Harry. 

“Tt’s more than I can tell,” said Frank. 

“Where are the men?” 

“Gone,—that’s certain—but where, and why, 
and how, I cannot imagine.” 


hanging down into the water. 


explain something ?” 
“Yes,” said Frank. 


tide has risen and carried the boat away.” 
“And where are we going now?” 
Frank shook his head. 


not tell.” 


them spoke a word. 


make darkness visible. 


them, in what direction they were moving. 


by other means than the senses. 


six hours.” 


than it runs up, doesn’t it? I’ve heard so.” 


one loses.” 
Neither of them could eat any thing tha 


with his gaze the impenetrable fog. Neither o 


approach of vessels. 





Was favorable, they went off at a wonder- 


sound was far away, and soon ceased. 





Harry walked toward the bows. A rope was 


“See here,” he said, as he drew it in, and 
found it to be twenty feet long. ‘“Doesn’t this 


“Tt seems to show that 
they have landed, and fastened the boat care- 
lessly. They have gone off somewhere, and the 


“We're drifting,” said he, “but where, I can- 
He sat down, and, for a long time, neither of 


The time passed, and it grew lighter; but the 
light was of that kind which only served to 


There was but little wind, but the fog was of | found some sailors, who took them to Harry 
the thickest possible kind. Surrounded by its 
impenetrable veil, they could see no land, no 
sky, and no sun; nor was it possible for them 
to tell by any thing in the appearances around 


This, however, they were able to conjecture 


“It was high tide yesterday,” said Frank, “at 
two o’clock. We must have touched the shore 
at high tide this morning—between two and 
three. It is now nine o’clock. We have been 
drifting down the bay with the ebb; but, as the 
tide is on the turn, we will drift up for the next 


“But the tide rnns down for a longer period 
“IT don’t know. I should think not. At any 


rate we can only calculate on six hours of each 
tide, making allowance for the time which each 


morning. Each of them sat, anxiously looking 
out upon the water, and trying to penetrate 


them spoke, for they were listening attentively 
for some sounds which might make known the 


At one time they thought that they heard the 
peculiar beat of a steamboat’s paddles, but the 


The day passed away slowly. At half*past 
three in the afternoon, they judged that the tide 
was on the turn again, and that they would 
now drift down the bay again until after three 
in the morning. 

So the day passed away. 

At its close, however, both of them felt hun- 
gry, and ate the remainder of their provisions, 
remarking, with a sigh, how fearfully their jest 
had become earnest. All the food that remained 
was part of a loaf of bread, which the men had 
brought, expecting to get more at the mines. 
That night passed darkly and drearily. The 
fog and the darkness united in making the 
gloom intense. Not one single object could be 
distinguished. 

At midnight the wind blew fresh, and gradu- 
ally increased toward morning. The sea rose, 
also, with the increasing wind, and the little 
boat pitched and tossed about at the mercy of 
the waves. Under such circumstances, morn- 
ing came. 

Through all that dismal night neither of them 
had spoken a word. They were waiting for the 
morning. They were hoping, that, by that time, 
the fog might be dispersed; and, if that were 
only the case, all would be well. 

But the intense blackness of the night did not 
lessen; and, when morning came, the fog was 
as thick as ever, and the wind was blowing 
strongly. 

Where they were, they had no idea. They 
could sail the boat, but did not know whcre 
to sail to. There was no compass on board. 

If there had been but a rock visible on the 
surface of the water, they could have known 
what course to take, by seeing which way the’ 
tide was flowing; but, as they drifted with the 
tide, it was not possible, 

They ate a little bread, and drank some water, 
of which there was a keg on board, and then 
deliberated about sailing the boat. 

From what direction the wind was blowing, 
they knew not, nor did they know what wind it 
was that usually brought the fog, or was most 
generally associated with it. 

After a long discussion, they concluded to 
hoist sail, and go before the wind, thinking that 
at least this was no worse than drifting, and 
would, at the same time, give them some occu- 
pation. 

Up went the sail then, and away went the 
boat before the wind. The waves foamed about 
the bows, as they tore their way through the 
thick darkness of the fog, looking anxiously 
forward, not knowing at what moment to ex- 
pect the sudden revelation of a dark, frowning, 
rocky shore, and seeking to prepare for this 
danger by constant vigilance. 

Frank steered. Harry was at the bows, as 
look-out man. 

The excitement of this occupation roused 
them from their gloom. All was now eager 
expectation and hope. True, they might be 
going straight out to sea, but there were three 
chances out of four in their favor. So they 
watched, and sailed on. 

It was late in the day, when gradually the 
wind changed. Suddenly the fog grew thinner, 
and, all at once, they seemed to shoot out into 
the broad, bright air of heaven. There, before 
them, was land, not two miles away. They 
were saved. 

The land turned out to be Quaco, where there 
was a settlement. Here they went ashore, and 


Brown’s home, at the head of the bay. The 
men who owned the boat had already arrived 
there, and their friends were full of anxiety 
about them. It had been as the boys supposed. 
The men had landed in the night, and had not 
properly secured the boat. : 
SKILL IN TRAILING. 

Indians in our Western prairies are famous 
for their skill in following trails; but it is possi- 
ble that some of the half-breeds in the old Span- 
ish States of South America are even more 
acute. A traveller gives an account of one of 
them: 


During the year 1830, a criminal had escaped 
from jail, and Calibar was charged to find him. 
The unhappy man, knowing that he would be 
tracked, had taken all the precautions which 
the fear of the scaffold could invent. 

Useless precautions! Perhaps they only helped 
to ensnare him; for Calibar felt that his repu- 
t| tation might be compromised, and self-pride 
caused him to acquit himseif well. 

The runaway took every advantage of the 
unevenness of the und, so as to baffle his 
pursuer; but his efforts only proved the mar- 
vellous sight of the trailer. 

He walked the whole length of a street on 
tiptoe, then climbed low walls, crossed a pas- 
ture, and returned in his own track. 

Calibar followed, without losing the trail. If 
he momentarily missed it, it waa soon recovered. 





f 





suburbs, where the fugitive had followed the 
current, to foil the trailer. Butin vain! Cali- 
bar followed along the shore, without any un- 
easiness, and, at last, stopped to examine some 
grass, with the words, “At this place he came 
out; there is no track, but these drops of water 
in the pasture indicate it.” 

The fugitive had entered a vineyard. Calibar 
surveyed with his eye the walls that surrounded 
it, and said, “He is within.” The party of sol- 
dicrs that attended him, sought in the vineyard 
without success. At length they became tired 
of hunting, and returned to report the useless- 
ness of their search. “He has not come out,” 
was the brief answer which the trailer gave, 
without moving himself, or proceeding to a new 
examination. He had not come out, indeed. 
Another search discovered him, and on the fol- 
lowing day he was executed. 
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For the Companion. 

BUNNY’S REVENGE. 
“There will be two or three barrels of nuts 
off that tree; and father says we may Ifave them 
all,” said my sister Nelly, one autumn day. 
“We can’t eat so many,” said I, looking at 
the green clusters overhead. 
“Course we can’t, but we can sell’em. Willy 
Paine said he’d give a dollar and a half a barrel 
for em; so we can keep some for winter, and 
sell all the rest,”’ answered Nelly, who was of a 
business turn. 
“So we will! Won’t it be nice to carn moncy 
all ourselves, and do what we like with it? O, 
I hope the nuts will fall soon, and fill ever so 
many barrels,” cried I, still staring up at the 
old tree. 
A nut did fall just then, and gave me a smart 
bump on the head, as if in answer to my wish. 
So we waited patiently a week longer, making 
great plans, meantime, about “our earnings,” 
as we called the nut money. I don’t think an 
imaginary three dollars ever bought such a 
variety of things as ours did; for, like the fa- 
mous milkmaid, we spent it all before we got it. 
"When the nuts began te fall, we workcd 
briskly to secure them, for our squirrels were 
eager to get their share, and were at it early 
and late, whisking up and down the elms, and 
storing away more nuts than we liked. 
Other years we had let our little neighbors 
takg their fill, for no Willy Paine had fired us 
with the grand offcr of a dollar and a half a 
barrel. But now our views were changed, and 
poor Mr. Bunny didn’t understand why we 
were so inhospitable. He was offended, and 
showed it by chattering violently at us as we 
worked, by dropping nutshells on our heads, 
and scampering off with as much plunder as he 
could lay his paws on, when our backs were 
turned. 

We used to think he worked in the night, for 
we always found him hard at it when we looked 
out in the morning, and he often took a turn 
after we were done in the afternoon. 

It was an unusually fine crop, and the great 
nuts kept dropping till two barrels were full, 
and the bushel basket running over. Willy’s 
cousin took the second barrel, and we sent the 
basketful to grandma, feeling sure that there 
still remained enough for us. 

But we soon began to fear that we were mis- 
taken, for the nuts stopped dropping, and we 
had searched the grass far and wide, that none 
might escape. 

“Tt’s too bad! We sha’n’t have half enough 
to last ever Christmas,” said Nelly, looking at 
the one middle-sized basket that was not half 
full. 

“Tf those little thieves hadn’t got so many, we 
should have had plenty. If I could only climb 
up to their hole, I'd get them back,” I said, 
shaking my fist at Bunny, who sat chirring 
overhead on the most unreachable bough of the 
tree. 

“Q, you villain, to sit, making fun of us, after 
you’ve robbed us so;” and Nelly threw an apple 
at him. 

Bun flirted his tail, and was off, with a saucy 
skip, down the tree, along the fence, and under 
the stone wall. 

Poor, short-sighted Bnnny! Why did he 
come prancing back a minute after, with a nut 
in his mouth, and perch himself before us, to 
eat it at his ease? He evidently thought that 
children were not half so sly as squirrels, and 
never guessed that he had betrayed himself. 

“Ym sure he has hidden some over there. 
Let’s go and see,” said Nelly, after watchiug 

him for a minute. 

Away we ran, and, after a careful hunt, dis- 
covered several piles of nuts in the little hollows 
by the wall, besides many more tucked away 
among the stones. 

“Tt seems almost too bad to take them all, 
don’t it?’ said tender-hearted Nelly, as Bun 
came rushing from the tree in despair. 

“No, it don’t. He stole them, and we are 





At last he arrived at a canal of waterin the 


only taking our own nuts back,” I answered, 
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unmoved by the beseeching attitude of Bun, 
who sat bolt upright, with both paws folded, as 
if imploring us to let his treasures alone. 

But we didn’t, for we took every one, and 
left our little neighbor in such a rage, I really 
thought he would scold himself off the wall. 

We didn’t say any thing about this matter at 
home, but spread our nuts to dry in the garret, 
and troubled ourselves ne more about Mr. 
Bunny. 

But that sly little fellow turned the tables 
completely; and, while we were rejoicing over 
our money, he was revenging himself in the 
most dreadful manner. 

“Tt seems to me you haven’t many nuts this 
year,’’ said mother, one day, as she came down 
from the garret. 

“No; we only kept a few, and are going to 
crack them for our Thanksgiving dinner, when 
all the cousins come, they always think so much 
of our buttesnuts,” we answered, supposing all 
was right. 

But imagine our dismay when we went up, 
soon after, to bring our treat down, to find only 
about a dozen left. Such an uproar as we 
made, and such queer faces as we had, when it 
was discovered that Bunny had slipped through 
a broken pane, and recovered his stolen nuts. 
How we scolded at first, and then how we 
laughed; and what fun that story made, when 
we told it, at dinner, to the assembled cousins, 
who all said, “It served you right.” 

I think Bunny enjoyed that joke all winter; 
for, every time he woke up from his long naps, 
he took pains to prance about the tree, then 
perch himself where we could not fail to see the 
saucy performance, and coolly eat a few of our 
nuts before our faces, as much as to say,— 

“TI don’t think you'll try to rob me again, 
young ladies.” 

And we never did; for, to this day, we hon- 
estly “go halves” with Bunny’s bright-cyed 
great-great-grandchildren. 
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For the Companton. 
A REMEMBRANCHE. 

I was a little girl, I remember, when one day 
I seemed to feel a shadow falling over me. Be- 
fore me stood a wild, weird figure with glitters 
ing eyes, dressed in a black gown, a red cloak,, 
and a head covering that resembled a man’s hat. 

My mother came in from the little room 
near, with her baby in her arms. I thought 
she looked frightened for a moment, but she 
smiled sweetly, and frankly held out her hand. 

“It is Milly—Millicent Downing.” 

“So you remember me?” was the hoarse reply. 

“Yes, | remember you.” 

“And you haven’t seen me since you were 
like her,” pointing to me. “I’ve come back a 
trifle better than I went away. Your father was 
keeper of the jail when I was here, and as for 
you, though you were a tiny girl, your heart 
bore the seeds of tenderness, and you made my 
eyes wet many a time with your innocent child 
ways. Well, here you are—grown up, married 
—happy, I hope.” 

“O, yes, very happy,” said my mother, sim- 
ply. “You must sit down and rest,” she added, 
a moment after, in her soft voice. 

“And that’s the first kind invite I’ve had _to- 
day; for those who remembered me were afeared 
of me, and them that didn’t, were scared. 
Thanks to ye, for it’s wearicd out I am with my 
long tramp,” and she seated herself. 

“I’m clean, if that’s a virtue,” she added, 
“and if I should say any thing amiss, just 
’mind me of it. My tongue’s a crooked one. 
So that’s your baby?” 

My mother had laid the little blossom on its 
snow-white bed. She said, afterwards, it made 
her heart ache as she saw the wistful look with 
which the poor woman regarded the child. 

“You must have some coffee,” she said, “and 
some of my homemade bread.” 

“The Lord above bless ye,” cried the woman, 
solemnly, and the words thrilled me. “You 
are the first Christian body that has thought of 
my hunger this day. Sinful as I am, I believe 
in a God who rewards them that are good to 
the poor and the suffering. Yes, Pll eat, for I 
was dying of hunger, but the old pride wouldn’t 
let me ask,” and, muttering blessings all the 
way, she went to the table. Mother was crying; 
I saw her wipe ber eyes. 

“It’s a dreadful thing,” she went on, as if 
talking to herself, “to get bound up and wove 
in with wicked things and wicked people asI did, 
and perhaps not all with my own consent. But 
why should I say this to you, who don’t know 
the alphabet of wickedness? Only train that 
child up to love you, (pointing to me) and fear 
you too. I was as innocent as she, but my 
mother had no rule over me, God forgive her.” 

For a little while she sat thinking, and then 


“What a neat housekeeper you are!” she 
said; “and so was your mother before you. It 
does one good to look at you. My heart failed 
me when I stood on your threshold. I wouldn’t 
knock. Some way I felt as if I’d be turned 
away if I did. And, Heaven forgive me, it 
came in my mind that if I was disregarded or 
insulted, I’d give my curse, for I’ve had many 
bitter feelings in your jail. But now, dear, I'll 
leave my blessing. Miserable as I am, I feel 
moved to say that you’ll ever be blessedin your 
home, and the hearts of your children. That 
babe in the cradle will grow up pure and beau- 
tiful, and never give you the heartache, as I 
gave my poor mother.” 

While speaking thus the poor creature seemed 
like one in atrance. She lifted her long, gaunt 
arms, her eyes burned with a strange fire, her 
tall figure towered. 

My mother stood looking at her, and so did 
I. Who can tell what memories trooped over 
her soul, as she contemplated that babe, that 
pleasant circle! 

“How leng shall you stay here, Milly?’ my 
mother asked. 

“Till the Lord says ‘come,’” was her singu- 
lar reply. “Something tells me that this will 
be my home; that my heart will grow better, 
here. I’ve got one child that don’t turn upon 
her poor, forsaken mother. She’s like your- 
self! I don’t deserve it, but Him above has 
granted me that one blessing, a good child! 
Ay, it’s a sweet thing for a mother to say ‘my 
child is a good child.” 

“Well, good-by. I hardly know what I’ve 
been saying, but I hope it hasn’t done any 
harm. I leave you my good wishes, if.such as 
I can be allowed to wish good to such as you. 
You have been kind to the poor and forsaken; 
may God be kind to you, forever.” 

She held out her hand for a parting clasp. 
Her now dim, gray eyes looked misty; they 
were swimming in tears. Some hidden spring 
had sent up a few drops of freshness, forcing 
its way through the rank weeds, the dead herb- 
age about the heart of the outcast. 

Who could tell but what in God’s good time 
flowers and beauty might grow there! It 


seems to me the worst are not all bad. 


ALMA. 
—_ —+or —-——_ 


STORMS AND EARTHQUAKES. 

There have heen severe storms this year, and 
earthquake shocks have been more common 
than in some other years. This has created 
some alarm, which has been increased by proph- 
ecies that worse is to happen. Some of tlie 
prophets have made lucky hits in regard to the 
weathtr, the effect of which is to make some 
persons have faith in the predictions yet to be 
tested by events. 
We do not think there is any cause for alarm. 
At no period of the world’s history, with which 
men are acquainted, has there been a time in 
which storms and earthquakes were not com- 
mon, and yet the world has gone on much as 
usual, and has speedily repaired the evil done 
by such visitations. 

The last century was atime in which more 
suffering was caused by storms than has been 
known in this century,—and earthquakes were 
then uncommonly severe and destructive. 

There was the storm of Nov. 26, 1708, which 
has been described as the only tempest which 
in the latitude of England has equalled the rage 
of a tropical hurricane. That storm caused the 
less ef many ships belonging to the English 
navy, and not less than fifteen thousand Eng- 
lish sailors perished, besides those lost in mer- 
chant ships. 

The destruction on land, in the southern part 
of England, was vast. London lost a million 
peunds, equal to $10,000,000, according to the 
present value of money; and Bristol about $2,- 
000,000. Churches, palaces, mansions, and or- 
dinary houses were destroyed; and trees were 
torn up as if they were mere shrubs. Hundreds 
of persons were killed on land, one of whom 
was a bishop of the established church, who 
was crushed in his palace. 

Men thought the world was coming to an end; 
but five generations have passed away since 
that timac, and the stout old world yet exists,— 
and it will continue to exist, with Heaven’s 
blessing, and bear a great many more storms. 
There has been no such storm in this century. 

The Lisbon earthquake, which happened on 
the ist of November, 1755, was one of the most 
terrible calamities ever known. It was felt over 
alarge part of the world,—from the western 
part of New York to Switzerland, and from Ice- 
land to Morocco. The loss of life was immense 
—and so was that of property. 

The earthquake of Calabria, in 1783, lasted 
almost two months, and destroyed more than 
two hundred places, including the city of Mes- 





she looked round. 


South America had many terrible earthquakes 
in the last century; and others in the early part 
ef the present century. Yet South America still 
flourishes, and is in every way a better country 
than it was then. One hundred years ago the 
South Americans had much such a series of 
earthquakes as those shocks that have caused 
so much alarm in the present year, and in 1868. 
Twenty years earlier, in 1746, most of Lima 
was destroyed by an earthquake in a few min- 
utes; and all the inhabitants of Callao but two 
hundred were destroyed. In 1797 Peru suffered 
from earthquakes almost as severely as she did 
last year. 
The carthquake of Caraccas, on the 12th of 
March, 1812, destroyed that city in about three 
minutes, and ten thousand of its inhabitants. 
That earthquake extended over many South 
American countries, and destroyed, directly or 
indirectly, myriads of lives. Many towns al- 
most entirely disappeared. 
Those writers who represent the earthquakes 
of 1868 and 1869 as unprecedented, are altogeth- 
er wrong, and create unnecessary alarm. It 
may be assumed that earthquakes are neither 
so common nor so violent as they were in for- 
mer times; and as the world did not perish be- 
cause of the many and terrible earthquakes of 
those times, we are warranted in belicving that 
it will not perish by the earthquakes of these 
times. Suffer much from them it will,—but 
they will not destroy it. 
——_—__—_~+o+-—__ ——— 

“NOT A DROP MORE!” 
A penniless rum drinker was pleading for brandy 
on trust. The angry reply of the rum seller, “Nota 
drop more!’’ was the means of his signing the 
pledge, and becoming a temperate and wealthy man. 


“Not a drop more!” 
Did he say so to me? 
When money is gone 
There’s no trusting, I see! 
“Not a drop more!”” 
When I paid him in gold 
For the richest of wines, 
How my hand he would hold! 


“Not a drop more!” 
That was never the word 
While the clink of my silver 
For brandy was heard; 
And even while copper 
I brought to his door, 
He never once thundered, 
“Not a drop more!” 


“Nota my more !’’ 
Then, so let it be! 
Gold, silver and copper 
May yet be for me. 
Then, when he shall watch 
For a bit of my pelf— 
Thank you, ‘‘Not a drop more !” 
A 


I prefer it myself. ocate. 


FATHER HYACINTHE. 

Who is Father Hyacinthe? 

This question might be answered by saying 
that he is a Carmelite monk, and a Frenchman 
by birth, that he is a very eloquent preacher, 
and that he has so acted as to incur the dis- 
pleasure of his superiors in the Roman Catho- 
lic chureh. 

But such an answer, though it would be 
strictly correct, would not convey avery cor- 
rect idea of the man, who is, just now, some- 
thing more than a Carmelite monk and Catho- 
lic preacher. 

Father Hyacinthe’s world name is Charles 
Loyson. He was born forty years since, or there- 
about,—for the accounts differ as to the date of 
his birth,—in Southern France. He entered 
the church at an early age, and was ordained 
when he was twenty-two years old. 

He became a member ef the order of Carmel- 
ites in 1862, and about the same time his fame 
as an orator began, and rapidly extended. His 
name was in the mouths of all who listened 
to the words that fell from his golden mouth. 
The Parisians thought the great days of their 
country’s religious oratory had revived—the 
days of Bourdaloue, Massillon, and Bossuet, 
and their associates, of the great age of Louis 
le Grand. 

He preached to immense crowds, in the church 
of Notre Dame de Paris, (Our Lady of Paris) 
and by common consent was looked upon as 
the greatest pulpit orator in Europe. The church 
of Rome was proud of him, and regarded him 
as one of the mest useful, as certainly he was 
the most brilliant, of the men who enforced her 
views on myriads of human beings. 

But Father Hyacinthe, like many other sound 
Catholics, does not approve of the illiberal views 

that are held by the Court of Rome, and a short 
time since he took occasion to make known his 
views to his superiors in the Roman Catholic 
church. 





the Ecumenical Council, called by the Pope, ap- 
peared to him a fitting time to give utterance 
of his opinions. 

He wrote to the chief of the Carmelite Order, 





sina, and one hundred thousand lives. 


The approach of the day for the meeting of 


and had ceased to preach in the church of No. 
tre Dame de Paris. In his letter he protested 
against “the doctrines and practices calling 
themselves Roman, but which are not Chris- 
tian,”’—and he used language generally that 
implies determined hostility to the purposes of 
the pontiff in calling the council. 

Eminent Catholics in France—men of liberal 
views on most subjects—sought to have Father 
Hyacinthe reconsider his action; and had he fol- 
lowed their advice, no doubt he would have 
been forgiven, and been “reconciled” to the ru- 
lers of his church. But he wouldn’t follow it, 
and came to America, on a short visit, meaning 
to go to Rome when the council is sitting. 

He has been deprived of all his “charges,” 
which has the appearance of an intention on the 
part of his superiors to cut him off, and cast 
him out. 

Such treatment, should it be proceeded in, 
may make a Protestant of him,—but the lead- 
ers of the Romish church are astute men, and 
will not proceed to extremities, if they can avoid 
doing so. What they have done probably is 
meant merely as a warning. 

Father Hyacinthe belongs to “the Latin race,” 
which has never shown much sympathy with 
Protestantism. The religion of Rome has great- 
er charms for men of that race—Frenchmen, 
Italians, Spaniards, Portuguese, and others— 
than Protestantism can present, so far as exter- 
nals are concerned. Almost all the great relig- 
ious reformers have been men of Nerthern blood 
and birth, Calvin being the most notable excep- 
tion, if an exception he can be called. In view 
of these facts, Father Hyacinthe’s conversion 
cannot be sanguinely expected. 
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For the Companion. 

CALLED BACK. 
I don’t think Jem Harlow would have been 
a bad boy, if his father had understood his 
childish nature better. 
Mr. Harlow began on Jemmy when he was 
two years old. The poor boy was whipped be- 
fore he could possibly comprehend what it was 
done for, and the grieving red lips, and tear- 
ful blue eyes of the baby face, ought to have 
appealed to the kindly-intentioned, but cold- 
blooded father. 
He wanted to make a machine of his boy—an 
automaton—and he succeeded; for, while the 
boy was in his presence, he was a hypocrite. 
Once out in the free air, his only desire seemed 
to be to do the worst thing he could find to do, 
if only he could escape a whipping for it. 
He worshipped his mother,—this boy who 
was called so wicked by the whole neighbor- 
hood—but she could never save him from pun- 
ishment. 
She was a little creature, scarcely taller than 
Jem, when he was ten years old; and she used 


ity, or her boy’s waywarduess, to the grand old 
tune, Windham,— 

“He who hath made his refuge God, 

Shall find a most secure abode; 

Shall walk all day beneath His shade, 

And there at night shall rest his head.” 

As soon as he could talk, almost, Jem found 
these words running through his brain; and, 
but for his father’s extreme severity, the sweet 
example of his mother, and her steady love, 
would have made a better boy of him. 

One day Mr. Harlow came home, his face 
grim as death, and told Jem to walk out into 
the woodshed. The boy looked up, frightened, 
as he whimpered,— 

“T aint been doing any thing, father.” 

“You will go, as I tell you,” was all the an- 
swer vouchsafed him; and the boy had no alter- 
native. 

The poer mother, crouching low before the 
fire, shivered, as she heard his piercing shrieks. 
She well knew that her prayers and interces- 
sion would avail nothing; she could only moan 
and pray. 

On the following morning, both father and 
mother were shocked at finding Jem’s room 
empty. There was a little note, written in 
boy’s large hand, and addressed to his mother: 

“Father has treated me cruel, always,” it said 
—“‘and he has made me wicked. I am going 
off; you need not look for me, for you will never 
find me. QO, mother, I love you dearly. I wish 
I was good, for your sake, who never beat me. 
Good-by.” 


That was all. The stern, strong man was 
stricken down by this trouble. In his strangé 
way he had loved the boy; and he spent much 
time and money, searching for the wayward, 
but, he now realized, cruelly-abused son. 

Four years from that time a young sailor, 
standing on a wharf in the harbor of a foreign 
country, read from a fragment of old newspa 
per: 





at Rome, stating that he had left his convent, 


“Died in Hat§eld, Ye., in the forty-second 


to sing, when troubled by her husband’s sever- . 
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ear of her age, Mrs. Susan Harlow;” and that 
wasall. Just there the newspaper was torn. 

The sailor boy, for it was Jem, folded the no- 
tice and put it away in an old purse. His face 
took on a hard and evil expression; it seemed 
to say,— 

«{ don’t care what [donow. Mother is dead, 
gndI can’t disgrace her. I'll go to ruin as fast 
asIcan.” 

His after life verified the dreadful decision. 
Drowning his conscience in strong drink, he 
necame one of the most daring among the vi- 
cious companions he had chosen. “Unclean” 
might have been written on him, without and 
within. He never thought of God, but he used 
His dear name recklessly. 

In the vilest haunts of dissipation he was the 
chief reveller. Hehad notices. Ife remembered 
his father only to hate him. Ilis mother was as 
anangel removed. She might have done him 
gool—and only she—but she was gone. 

The boy. was 2 man, now, twenty-one. He 
sailed into port one day, and seeing something 
that reminded him of home, he began to think 
ofhis mother. She seemed to follow him. He 
tramped on, striving to outwalk that presence, 
butit still haunted him. On, still on, through 
the city streets, growing solemn in the twilight, 
out into the open country, drawn by some 
strange powcr. 

At last he sat down on an humble porch. 
The curtains were drawn, the lamp was lighted, 
and all was still. Suddenly a feeble voice sang 
soitly, and it floated out on the eventide,— 

“He who hath made his refuge God, 
Shall find a most secure abode.” 

It was the old “Windham” that his mother 
used to sing in trouble. Sweeter and softer it 
grew—and O how the memory of that mother 
rushed over him! He thought of his sins, his 
miserable past, his wretched future, and bend- 
ing his head there, out in the night, he sobbed, 
“Mother! mother!” 

QO for the innocence of that time, when her 
voice was heaven to him! His heart ached to 
bursting. . 

Softly he drew near the window. Yes, some- 
bedy sat in a little, low chair—O, so like hers— 
but this woman had silver hair, and her hands 
trembled, and her voice—but still the sweet old 
words and tune went on. 

Suddenly the woman paused, and turning, 
looked straight at the window. Jem’s heart 
gave a great bound—had the grave yielded up 
its dead? Out there, in the nicht, he called, 
with wild accents, “Mother! mother!” 

Then the figure arose and tottered to the door. 
It stood on the threshold, this wonderful pres- 
ence. Her arms were outstretched, and the 
man, sobbing like a child, laid his guilty head 
upon his mother’s bosom. 

She drew him into the little cottage in that 
country home. She poured oil upon the trou- 
bled waters of his heart; she knelt down beside 
bim, and thanked God, and prayed for her boy, 
Just as if he was a little child still, and then she 
sat and sang again—her yoice exultant—sweet 
old Windham. 

Well, my story is told. Jem’s father was 
dead, He had died longing to be forgiven by 
his absent son. The Susan Harlow, whose 
death he had read, was his father’s eldest sister, 
Whose name was like his mother’s. 

She had removed from the old home to keep 
house for her brother, and had prayed for her 
poor boy seven times a day for seven years. 

: Who can wonder that he was led by the lov- 

ing Spirit of God, close to her side? Or who 

bi fail to believe that the mother’s prayers 

Were answered, and that to-day Jem Harlow is 

in his right mind, serving his mother’s God? 


pow 


THE FIRST EMPEROR OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
There is @ man in San Francisco, who, it is 
— has assumed this title. He walks about 
— of that city, with a majestic air, and 
=e in his pretensions, and treated by 
. Persons with great apparent respect. 
. aa origin an English Jew, and was one 
par _ Settlers of California. In the year 
abe an & prosperous merchant, but lost 
“sr ad in one of the great fires, by-which in 
le 8. that city was repeatedly desolated. 
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San tm me emperor of the United States, and 
cisco his capital. 
he a this publicly and demanded that 
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ve jon. He insisted above all that every 
mn a pay him tribute; he collected his 
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een ten Places such a person would have 
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Franciscans good humoredly admitted his im- 
perial claims, paid him what he wanted and 
treated him politely, and continue to do so to 
the present time. 

Norton maintains that he is related to most 
of the royal families of Europe. He calls Queen 
Victoria his dear cousin. He is especially 
closely connected with the Bourbons. 

“How can I be aJew?” he says, “when I am 
related to the Bourbons, who, as everybody 
knows, are not Jews.” 

The emperor always appears in uniform, 
blue-green coat, blue pants, heavy gold epau- 
lets and a General’s hat, with heron feathers. 
He carries his sword only on special occasions, 
and generally prefers a knotty walking-stick. 
He usually wears a red rose in his button-hole. 
The coverings of his feet are the most unbecom- 
ing part of his imperial attire. His boots are 
always cut and torn, because his majesty walks 
a great deal and suffers from corns on his toes. 
When he wants money he steps into some 
banker’s counting room, and demands his 
tribute. On obtaining this he gives his re- 
ceipt with a great seal, on which are the words, 
“Norton I., Emperor of the United States.” He 
seldam asks for more than a quarter eagle, and 
is seldom refused. 

When he wants a meal, he enters a restaurant 
and calls for whatever dishes he pleases. On 
leaving he sometimes offers a receipt, but gen- 
erally goes away without saying a word. 

In the same way he procures his cigars, his 
shirts, linen, etc., rides in the street vehicles or 
frequents places of amusement without paying 
acent. When he needs a new uniform, he ad- 
vertises in the newspapers to this effect, and 
the uniform is procured for him by subscrip- 
tion. 

Norton used formerly to be always accom- 
panied in his walks by two large dogs, named 
Lazarus and Bummer, which he tock with him 
to the restaurants, and fed with the choicest 
pieces of meat on the table. Last year they 
both died, and the emperor had quite a funeral 
procession in their honor, in which many per- 
sons joined, both on foot and in carriages. Laz- 
arus was afterwards stuffed, and is now to be 
seen in the restaurant, where the Emperor Nor- 
ton I. frequently takes his free second break- 
fast. poy 
BUYING A GREEK TESTAMENT CHEAP. 

John Brown, a famous minister at Hadding- 
ton, England, was a poor shepherd boy early 
in life, but had a great ambition to become 
learned. He managed to study by himself, in 
the evening, and also by day, when minding 
his flock. He acquired a knowledge of Greek 
in this way, and felt at length that he must 
have a New Testament in the original tongue. 

Full of this hope, he became anxious to pos- 
sess a copy of this invaluable volume. One 
night, having committed the charge of his 
sheep to a companion, he set out fora midnight 
journey to St. Andrews, a distance of twenty- 
four miles. He reached his destination in the 
morning, and went to the bookseller’s shop 
asking for a copy of the Greck New Testa- 
ment. 

The master of the shop, surprised at such a 
request from a shepherd boy, was disposed to 
make game of him. Some of the professors, 
coming into the shop, questioned the lad about 
his employment and his studies. After hearing 
his tale, one of them desired the bookseller to 
bring the volume. He did so, and drawing it 
down, said, “Boy, read this, and you shall have 
it for nothing!” The boy did so, acquitted 
himself to the admiration of his judges, and 
carried off his Testament, and when the even- 
ing arrived, was studying it in the midst of his 
flock on the braes of Abernethy. 
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EARLY RISING. 

It is well to form habits of early rising, for 
it not only promotes health, and gives one a 
good appetite for breakfast, but it helps to a 
good start in all the duties of the day, without 
being hurried or fretted. Here is a story with 
a moral: 


A young farmer found he was getting re- 
duced in circumstances. He went to a friend 
to ask his advice. This friend, with a grave 
face, said, “I know of a charm that will cure 
that; take this little cup, and drink from it 
every morning of the water you must get at 
such a spring. But remember you must draw 
it yourself, at five o’clock, or the charm will be 
broken.” 

The next morning the farmer walked across 
his fields, for the spring was at the further end 
of his estate, and spying a neighbor’s cows 
which had broken through the fence, and were 
feeding on his pasture, he turned them out and 
mended the fence. The laborers were not yet 
at work; when they came loitering along after 
their proper time, they were startled at seeing 
their master so early. 

“OY!” said he, “I see how it is; it comes of 
my not getting up in time.” 

This early rising soon became a pleasant 
habit; his walk and cup of water gave him an 








like him, early at work. He soon acknowledged 
that the advice his friend had given was as 
good as it was simple. 





PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 
If you have not received our Premium List 
for 1869 and ’70, or should you wish another, 
notify us to that effect, and one will be sent by 
mail to your address. 

Remember that we give Premiums for new 
subscribers, not to new subscribers. 
Any person, after having subscribed and paid 
for the Companion, is entitled to Premiums for 
new names he may send. 
New subscribers during the months of No- 
vember and December, 1869, will receive the 
Companion gratis, from the date on which we 
receive their names, up to January 1, 1870. 
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MORE ATTENTION THAN HE WANTED. 


able cases where self-satisfied and absent-minded 
men suddenly find themselves in the way: 


A young man went to visit his intended, in 
Jersey, the other evening, and as it was late and 
very dark when he left the house, she insisted 
on his taking a lantern with him, and gave him 
a red paper one, ada Chinese. The youth hada 
long distance to walk to the depot, and took 
the railroad track as the shortest route. 

He walked along, paying very little attention 
to any thing, beiug somewhat abstracted with 
the thoughts of his lady-love; but the reverie 
was suddenly brought to an end by some one 
from the rear, who gave the Chinese lantern a 
kick that sent it flying. 

“Confound you!’ said the person from be- 
hind, “here I have been slowing my train for 
the last two miles on account of that red light.” 

And indeed it was true, for not far behind 
him the young gentleman saw a freight train, 
and it was the engineer who had kicked the 
light. The young man now goes among his 
chums by the name of “Red Light Bill.” 

—————_+e+ 
DRIVING CANARY BIRDS, 

A New York paper says the following sight 
was seen in Florence, in 1816, by a lady and 
gentleman: 

In walking in the principal street, they over- 
took a man, with a long whip in his hand, 
which he was moving from one side to the 
other. When they came up with.him, they 
found he was driving a flock of canary birds, 
as in England they drive a flock of turkeys: A 
carriage came along, the man waved his whip 
in a peculiar manner, when the little birds all 
went to the sidewalk until the carriage had 
passed, when they took to the street again. A 
woman wanted to buy one, when the man 
sprinkled some canary seed at his feet, and a 
half-dozen of them came to him, when he took 
up one in his hand, and delivered it to the 
woman, who paid him one france for it. The 
man then went on his way. 
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CHANTICLEER’S LAST VOYAGE, 


The comic and the tragic are often strangely 
mingled in our public calamities. The Brattle- 
boro’ Record gives the following ineident of the 
great October flood: 


Just before our hearts were saddened by the 
loss of life and the destruction of property, 
which a moment after followed, our risibles 
were elevated to their fullest tensien, by the 
sight of a rooster, gayly sailing across the 
meadow, perched upon a pumpkin. Chanti- 
clegr, with head erect, and winking eyes,. rode 
at Dreakneck speed upon his golden vessel, over 
the dam, right into the jaws of death, and his 
matin crow will be heard nevermore. Dread 
harbinger of fearful things to come, he proved 
this time. We are not superstitious, but never 
again will we doubt the sailors’ yarns about 
‘‘Mother Carey’s Chickens.” 


—_——_ +o» —____- 


A KEEN BUT GREAT REVENGE. 


Daniel Webster was notoriously careless about 
money. But in his case, as is often true of men 
whose greatness blinds the world to their faults, 
his inattention to matters of business was as 
much to his own loss as to the loss of others. 
Here is an account of how he once silenced a 
fault-finder with a home thrust: 

Daniel Webster wrote, after continued provo- 
cation, to the editor of a newspaper which re- 
ferred to his not paying his debts: “It is true 
that I have not always paid my debts, punctu- 
ally, and that lowe money. One cause of this 
is that [ have not pressed those who owe me, 
for pay. As an instance of this I enclose your 
father’s note, made to me thirty years ago, for 
money lent him to educate his boys.” 





WHAT A PLAYTHING CAN COST, 
Read this about a toy that after all isn’t really 
better than a rag-baby, because it cannot make 
its little owner happier than a rag-baby would. 
The doll for the Sultan’s daughter, bonght 


in Paris by the Viceroy of Egypt, cost, with its 
dresses, jewels, carriage, etc., $47,000, gold. 


That is the way, the world over—pennies for 





appetite for breakfast; and the people were, 


The incident below is one of the many laugh- | 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
i. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIO CHARADE. 
Foundation Words. 


Of many a sailor boy the pride, 
How stately o’er the waves I ride! 
What noble crafts I safely keep, 
When tossed about on stormy deep! 
Cross Words. 

A name applied to mansion fuir; 

I surely need no more declare. 

When first the sun upon me shone, 

The fairest garden ever known. 

With brow unmoved all ills I bear, 

Nor seek a brother’s woe to share. 

What every artist likes to take, 

And then a picture fair to make. 

You hear my voice among the hills, 

Where cascades leap and sparkling rills, 


One voice alene I seek to hear, 
That always charms my listening ear, 
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3. 
BLANKS, 
To be filled with the same words transposed. 


1. The song which —— sung, wil! not, —— in —. 
2. The —— was —— and ——. 

8. The —— was bought by —— man. 

4. —— and —— are beaten deities. HavuTsoy. 


4. 


Through time I’ve existed, and shall to its end; 

I’m found in an enemy,—sought in a friend; 
There’s never a death but what I am present, 

And yet, where I’m absent, it cannot be pleasant. 
You've seen me, aud use me each day of your life,— 
Yet never in bliss, and always in strife. 

In the darkness of hades I dwell. and on earth 

I am seen,—yet in heaven had my birth. 

And though I’ve no sorrow, nor = joy, about me, 
Ne’er angel nor devil existed without me. &. 8. M. 


5. 


I am composed of 18 letters. 

My 5, 2, 3, 12, 5, 4, 17, 18 is always before a preach- 
er's name. 

My 1, 7 is a negative. 

My 11, 16, 10 we always take in the evening. 

My 15, 14, 9, 10, 18, 6, 8 is a yellow person. 

My whole is a good old proverb. 0. D. W. F. B. 


My first it is a curious thing, 
Of Nature’s own produce, 

And many who have lost a limb 
Have found it of great use. 

By my second’s wondrous power 
Ships are made with ease, 

To stem against both wind and tide 
Across the boundless seas, 


Conundrums. 


When is a lover justified in calling his sweetheart 
honey? When she is beerloved. 

Why should Pennsylvania oil counties be surround- 
ed by water? Because they are flelands. 

Which five names in early Scripture indicate the 
commencement of corpo punishment? Adam, 
Seth, Eve, Cain, Abel! (“Adam,” saith Eve, ‘cane 
Abel.’’) 


Why is an ill-bred man like lightning? Because 
he dose not know how to condust himeslt, 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Innocence. ° 
2.“ Mulre bead, a corpent’s tongs.” 
A 8 a ’g tongue. 
3. “A soft answer turneth away wrath, but grievous 


ti anger.”’ 
Words ts Btows ‘Lossing—Optio—Lever—Moore, 
6. China—Honan—India—Nairn—Anani, 
6. England. 





A GENTLEMAN who made a rock-work planted 
with ferns, in the front of his house, near Win- 
chester, England, put up the following notice: 





use, and pounds for show. 





podiums are set here!” 


“Beggars, beware! Scolopendriums and Poly-. 
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THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 








A POETICAL MEDLEY. 

Making centos, or rhymes of lines picked from dif- 
ferent authors (the more ludicrous the better) is an 
amusement that will last a company of young peo- 
ple a good while, and afford a good exercise to sharp- 
en their memory of the English poets. Let our 
young readers tell to what authors the following 
lines belong : 


There was a sound of revelry by night, 
Away down South where I was born; 

Let dogs delight to bark and bite ° 
Cows in the meadow and sheep in the corn. 


A chieftain, to the Highlands bound, 
Hlis father’s hope, his mother’s joy, 

Found something smooth, and hard, and round, 
John Brown’s little Indian boy. 


Man wants but little here below— 
Oats, peas, beans and barley! 
This world is all a fleeting shdw, 

Over the water to Charlie. 


There is a calm for those who weep 
In famous London town; 
Little Bo-peep, she lost her sheep— 
The bark that held a prince went down. 


John Gilpin was a citizen 
From India’s coral strand; 
Far from the busy haunts of men 
There is a happy land. 


Hark! from the tombs a doleful sound! 
Dear! dear! what can the matter be? 
Shake the forum round and round, 
Come to the sunset tree. 
0. O. Magazine. 





For the Companion. 
GYP REMEMBERS THE SABBATH. 


It is difficult to explain how animals can tell 
when Sunday comes; but some dogs and horses 
never mistake the day, or forget it, as bipeds 
sometimes do. 

Gyp, a dog of my acquaintance, was always 
delighted when the Sabbath came. As he had 
been shut up more than once to keep him at 
home, he often took good care to hide himself 
until it was time for the family to set off for 
church, and then he appeared, zealous of heart, 
if not in Sunday suit. 

Ove morning his master was sick. The man’s 
wife remained at home to nurse him. Before 
the first bell rang, Gyp exhibited great uneasi- 
ness at this unusual state of things. He lay, 
half dozing, on the veranda, but sprang up, 
walked to his master, barking, to indicate his 
dissatisfaction. This having no effect, he began 
to coax his mistress to dress. 

As time passed, he was more and more rest- 
less, and, when the first bell rang, did his best 
to make them remember the Sabbath day. He 
ran half-way to the barn, then came back, 
crouching, in a beseeching attitude, at his mis- 
tress’ feet; then he ran out to see if the boy was 
attending to the horse. Back he ran to his 
master’s feet, knelt, barked, asking as plainly 
as he could,— 

“Why don’t you go to meeting?” 

“Go lie down,” said his mistress, laughing at 
the anxiety he betrayed. “We are not going to 
church to-day.” 

Poor Gyp reluctantly obeyed, but, as time 
passed, he ventured once more to endeavor to 
arouse them to a sense of duty, but in vain. 

Again he lay down unwillingly, and was quiet 
until it was nearly time for the second bell; then 
he sprang up, looked in at one window, then 
the other, barking, as if to warn them that soon 
it would be too late, and then threw himself on 
his mat, weary of his well-meant efforts to 
awaken a church-going spirit. 

“Poor Gyp! I guess you will have to give it 
up to-day,” said his amused friends. Just then 
the last bell struck. Up sprung Gyp, put his 
head at one window, then in the other, barking 
earnestly. But when the bell began to toll, his 
distress was ludicrous. 

“Are you not going?” he asked once more, in 
his way. “Well, then, I must leave you. Al- 
though very sorry to go without you, I cannot 
think of staying at home;” and, suiting his 
action to his bark, away he bounded, and 
reached the church door, more than two miles 
off, before the choir had done singing. 

That this dog understood the purport of what 
was said, no one of the family doubted. One 
day his master was going with his workmen to 
a distant field, and carried a generous dinner 
basket, intending to stay all day. Now Gyp 
delighted in making one of the number on all 
such occasions; but Mrs. H. that day tried to 
coax him to stay with her. , 

“Come, Gyp,” she said, as if expecting him 
to understand, “I am going to Amherst, and 
you shall go with me.” 

The dog appeared to hesitate, and lingered 
about her until men, horses, tools and wagons, 
were some distance from the house; then he 
bounded after them. . 

There was a short cut across the field where 
Mr. H. was, which came out on the Amherst 
road; but Gyp was too far off to see any one 


she reached this road in the afternoon, to find 
Gyp waiting there to join her. 

He could have had no information except her 
words, that morning, and he had been watching 
there some little time, evidently sure of her 
coming. 

He went away one day with the horses. A 
neighbor had hired them, and Gyp seemed un- 
willing to have them go. 

“You can go, too, Gyp,” said his master. 

The dog went, and did not leave the horses 
until he saw them safely home. His jealous 
watch was amusing, but he never asked to go 
again. 

It was evident that he had been as homesick 
as a child; for, if asked afterwards if he wished 
to go away, he would spring into his master’s 
arms, kiss him, and show every sign of fond- 
ness. 

“Was poor Gyp homesick?” Mrs. Hl. would 
ask; and, if Gyp seemed ever so fast asleep, he 
would spring up, lap her face, and cry, answer- 
ing, plainly enough,— 

“See if I ever leave you again.” 

As he was troublesome, his master told a gen- 
tleman who had asked to: buy him, that, since 
he must part with him, he would give him to 
one that he felt sure would be kind to him. No 
sooner had he uttered the words, than a moan 
of distress told how well the dog had interpreted 
the fatal promise. Then he disappeared, and it 
was more than a week before they found him to 
give him to his new master. Pr 





THE RICH BEGGAR. 

It is said that there are persons in Paris who 
amass handsome fortunes by asking charity in 
miserable clothes, or by parading some personal 
misfortune to win money from the pitiful. The 
following little story, which is very “Frenchy,” 
describes a specimen of one of these French 
beggars. 


One of our friends employed at the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and who lived in Rue St. 
Martins, was accustomed every morning to give 
two sous toa blind man who stood under the 
portico of a house in the boulevard Sebastopol, 
nearly in front of the Square of the Arts and 
Sciences. 

Yesterday, believing he gave his usual mite, 
instead of two eentimes or two sons, he let fall 
into the box of the blind man two gold Napo- 
leons,* not discovering his mistake until an 
hour afterwards. Our friend returned to the 
boulevard Sebastopol and asked of a beggar 
without legs, who played a hand organ, where 
the blind man had gone. 

“fl Signor Beniamino,” replied the beggar, 
“has gone home to his breakfast.” 

“And does he live very far?’ 

“No, he lives at No.——in Rue de Petit 
Carreau.” 

Arriving in that street, our friend asked of the 
porter on what floor Signor Beniamino lived, 
to which he replied,— 

“On the second above the mezzanini, (a low 
floor between the first and second story) the 
door to the right.” 

Ascending the stairs, our friend rung the bell 
and a servant, dressed more than becoming, 
opened the door, and he inquired for Signor 
Beniamino. 

“He lives here; have the goodness to enter.” 

The hall was elegant, and from a half open 

door he discovered the dining-room, in the midst 
of which stood a table prepared with great 
luxury, fine linen, glass and silver. 
Our friend believed himself deceived, but the 
servant returned and told him his master was 
disposed to receive him and conducted him into 
a saloon, furnished like a Turk, and upon a 
divan discovered the blind man, who, smiling, 
said,— 

“Do you desire to speak to me?” 

“T will say, Signor,” replied our friend, not 
knowing what to say, “I am grieved to disturb 
you, but it seems to me—I believe that .... 
passing boulevard Sebastopol, this hand by 
mistake gave you two Napoleons instead of two 
sous.” 

“By my faith, signor,’ replied the blind 
man, not in the least confused, “it is possible, 
but I have made no account of the contents of 
the box, and if there is a mistake, it is just that 
it be rectified.” So saying he rang the bell and 
said to his servant, “Ask Ernest if he found 
forty francs in the box, this morning.” 

The money was there. The servant brought 
it, and obeying the orders of his master, pre- 
sented the visitor a pair of lake-colored gloves 
from China. 

Our friend took his money and stood ready 
to go, uttering an excuse and thanks—when 
Signor Beniamino interrupted him, saying,— 

“Signor, you have forgotten something.” 

“And what may it be?” 

“That you owe me two sous!” 


* Two Napoleons are worth over $7 in gold, while 
a sou is of less value even than an American cent. 


—_———_+ 
DREAMS, 


All dreams have perfectly natural causes. A 
man who had a severe pain in the head, had 
blisters applied to his temples. He slept, and 
dreamed that he was pursued and scalped by 
the Indians. Another, with a hot stone to his 
fect, dreamed that he was walking over a vol- 





pass. Imagine Mrs. H.’s surprise, then, when 


canic mountain, and that the lava was burning 


dreams are ominous of any thing. Our Maker 
has wisely ordered the time for labor, and the 
time for repose. We should use this time with 
reason and judgment. We should devote the 
hours of day to mental and bodily labor, and 
the night to repose and sleep. Many people 
reverse this. natural order of things, which, if 
not absolutely necessary, is both wrong and 
wicked. Sleeping in church during Divine ser- 
vice is usually nothing but a habit. People 
who sicep in church, can keep awake at a play. 
It is a slothful, indolent habit, disrespectful to 
the minister and the house of God. 
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A TALK WITH THE GIRLS ABOUT 
HOUSEKEEPING, 
My dear girls, will you listen to a little ad- 
vice on housekeeping, even if it is given by 
an old woman? May be you don’t have as 
many odd thoughts about such things as I had 
when a child. 
It seemed to me there was a great mystery 
about it; that a knowledge of it was gradually 
imparted to us as we grew older, without any 
effort on the part of the receiver; and, as my 
childish memory was so poor, I often wondered 
how it was that our dear mother should always 
keep a supply of bread just as we wanted it; 
(and such good bread too') how she could think 
to fill the cake jar that we emptied so often, be- 
sides making a great varicty of preserves, and 
other good things that suited our appetites so 
well. 
It seemed to argue so much forethought and 
knowledge on her part that we often wondered 
how it would seem to be grown, keep house, 
and have so much to do, plan out, and think 
about. 
I have had to learn life’s lessons step by step, 
and to wade through its cares and troubles. I 
advise you to learn as much as possible while 
you are still under a mother’s eye, so that 
when you assume the care of a house, it may 
be with a perfect knowledge of all its require- 
ments. 
In these days of personal independence, it 
is so very difficult to get servants who are really 
help, that it is very important for the mistress 
of the house to know how all its work should 
be done. In nine cases out of ten, she must do 
it herself if she wants it properly done. 
These responsibilities fall with a crushing 
weight on an inexperienced head, while one 
who has been accustomed always to. attend to 
such things regards them only in the light of 
pleasant duties. You will probably all be 
housekeepers if you live,and you must begin 
now, and see how the plain every-day work is 
done. It all seems very simpic, while your 
mother, or may be Bridget is doing it, but take 
hold and see how you can do it yourself. All 
the fine theories in the world will not perfect 
you without practice. 
You will find that there are many things 
that you think you know all about, but when 
you try to do them, you will have to ask “dear 
-mother.” I think there is a two-fold blessing 
that attends our early efforts to learn, and help 
others. In the first place we lighten the bur- 
dens of a parent, perhaps overtasked, and, sec- 
ondly, we acquire knowledge that will be a 
benefit in all after-life. 
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STRICT BUT HONORABLE. 
The Marquis de Bacqueville was an eccentric, 
but an honorableman. The following anecdote 
illustrates how thoroughly he kept his word, 
and yet dealt kindly with one who might suffer 
from his strictness: 


He once ordered a clock of doubtful taste, 
and very difficult execution, telling the work- 
man it must be finished on such a day, or, if 
not, he would not take it. 

The notice was very short; but, by dint of 
energetic application to work, and employing 
, all the helpers he could secure, the clockmaker 
saw his job completed on the day appointed, 
but, alas! at too late an bour to be delivered. 

The next morning, he took the clock to the 
marquis, who refused to accept it. 

“No,” said he; “if you had come with it yes- 
terday, although it had been midnight, I would 
have received it; to-day it is too late.” 

Here the workman, in despair, began to be- 
wail over the great loss such a disappointment 
would bring upon him, and with such effect 
that the marquis, whose intentions were, after 
all, quite honorable, in spite of his oddities, was 
moved with compassion toward him, and hand- 
ed him the sum promised as tke price of the 
clock. 

“Here,” said he, “take your money, but carry 
off the timepiece. I promised that I would not 
take it.’ 








HOW A LANDLORD GOT HIS RENT. 
Some people, like Harold Skimpole in “Bleak 


than to cultivate the charity of others; but 
those who contrive to make their neighbors’ 
generosity balance their own stinginess and 
meanness below being poor. Here was one 
quite equal to it: 

A very respectable looking gentleman called 
on me one day, said the benevolent Rochefort. 


there is in your neighborhood a poor woman, 
in the last extremity of misery. If she has not 


will be turned into the street.” 
“How much is needed ?” I asked. 
“Seventy-five francs.” 
I took from my pocket the’seventy-five francs, 





his feet. Never be so foolish as to believe that 


House,” seem to be born for no other purpose | breakf: 


save their own plenty, are several grades of 


“Excuse my troubling you,” he said, “but 


the necessary sum to pay her rent to-day, she 








“You can give them to me,” he replied, tak. 
ing and putting them in his pocket; “I am her 
landlord. Here is the receipt for the rent. How 
joyful she will be when you give it to her!” 
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“HAVING NO BOTTOM.” 


Boys are fond of telling big stories about 
ponds in their towns having no bottom, or of 
long lines being tried which failed to touch 
bottom. Such stories are generally made of 
whole cloth, for few ponds in New England, in 
their deepest parts, are much over a hundred 
feet. If the experiment were tried, it would 
probably result much like the following: 


I asked the resident if he could furnish me 
with a line to sound the lake with as I crossed 
it. He replied that he had but one of two hun- 
dred fathoms, and that I could not expect to 
reach the bottom with that, for all the fisher 
men who live on its shores declare that it “has 
no bottom,” that is, is unfathomable. 

It would be something to know that it was 
more than twelve hundred feet deep—so a coo 
lie was ordered to carry the line. From Kakas 
we rowed over a short distance towards the 
high shore opposite, that being said to be one 
of the unmeasurable places. 

A heavy sinker was put on, and the whole 
line cleared, so that it would run out freely to 
the last foot. I gave the man at the bow the 
command, and the cord began to rattle over the 
boat’s side, when suddenly it stopped short. 
“Is the sinker off?” 

“No; it’s on the bottom.” 

“How many fathoms are out?” 

“Eleven fathoms and five feet.” 

After this we sounded eight times, and the 
deepest water, which was near the middic of the 
lake, is only twelve fathoms and two feet. 
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A GREAT RECRUIT. 
Instances of mistaking a great man’s dignity 


always droll enough to make us smile. The 
story below about Chancellor Kent, strongly 
resembles one related by Lord Palmerston, some 
years ago: 


He was exceedingly fond of martial music; 
and hearing the fife and drums of a recruiting 
party, who had taken a station at the corner of 
the strect, he walked out to listen to it nearer. 
Insensibly he was whistling the burthen to the 
tune, when the man of war accosted him: 
“You are fond of such music, then, my fine 
fellow?” 
“Very!” was the reply. 
“Well, then,” said Sergeant Kite, “why not 
join us? Good quarters—good pay—large 
bounty; besides, our captain isa glorious fel- 
low. Why won’t you, now? You can’t do 
better.” 
“Well,” said the chancellor, “I have one 
pretty strong objection.” 
“What is it?” asked the sergeant. 
“Why, just now I happen to have a better 
trade.” 

“What trade is it?” said the inquisitor. 

“T am Chancellor of the State of New York.” 

“What!” interjected the sergeant. “Strike 
up! quick time! forward, march!” 

Off tramped the military man, without look- 
ing behind him, leaving the chancellor to enjoy 
his laagh at the adventure. 


———_+o>—___—__——_ 
“BERRY GOOD FIGHT.” 

A fair supplement to the fable of the two cats 
and the monkey, and the story of the two quar- 
relsome dogs, whose bone was carried off by 9 
third dog, is found in the following; which also 
illustrates the fact that the Indians in the colo 
nial days were not very desirable neighbors: 


The wife of Mr. Thomas Howard, one of the 
early settlers of Bangor, Me., related this ance 
dote: One morning an Indian entered her house, 
and offered her a ninepence to provide him with 
a breakfast. She had hardly got it ready, upon 
a barrel in a corner of the room, before another 
Indian rushed in, and, seizing her hungry cus 
tomer, they both fell upon the floor together. 

The assailant, getting the other's face down- 
ward, stood upon his shoulders, and, taking his 
tuft of hair in his hands, pulled and twisted it 
with such violence, that she feared that he 
would dislocate his neck. - 

While this scene was being enacted, a third 
Indian came in, and fell to devouring the break- 
fast. Mrs. Howard remonstrated, saying it was 
for his brother. He replied,— ; : 

“Humph, berry good fight!” and, dispatching 
the breakfast, went his way, leaving his discom- 
fited brother to digest the fight instead of the 
ast. 
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STEEL WATCH CHAINS. 


The small steel chain which winds round the 
fusee of a watch is about eight inches in length, 
and contains upward of five hundred links, 
riveted together. It is not thicker than a horse 
hair, and the separate links can but just be per 
ceived with the naked eye. Modern invention 
has as yet discovered no substitute for 
chain equal to it in slenderness, strength, 
flexibility. Most of these watch ciams Sof 
manufactured at Christchurch, in Hants. | 
links are punched out by girls from — 
steel, and very young girls pick up the liv » 
and rivet one to the other. atch chain ~ 
facture has been the staple of Christchurch 
nearly a ccentury—in fact, ever since 








and asked the poor woman’s address. 


watches began to be generally carried. 


are frequent enough to please the printer, and . 
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For the Companion. 
GUY’S ELEPHANT. 

“Pood-by, mamma,” calls Guy, putting his 
head in at the door. “I’m a doing to the store- 
poffis to det you a letter.” 

Guy always calls the post-office the ‘“‘store- 
pofiis.” 

“Very well,” answers mamma; “be sure to 
get one.” 

Guy is only three years old, and the ‘truly 
post-office” is two miles away; but Guy didn’t 
‘mean that one. 

At the end of the lane that leads to Guy’s 
home stands a tall post. On the top of the post 
lies a heavy, smooth stone, and under the stone 
is Guy’s store-poffis.”” 

The milkman, who rides by every morning, 
puts the letters and papers—when there are 
any—under the stone, and Guy runs out to get 





This morning he found a letter there, and ran 
in with it, very much delighted. 
“Itis from Aunt Agnes,” said mamma. 


“What she say?” inquired Guy, when she 


had finished reading it. 


“She is coming to-morrow,” answered mam- 
ma, “and she says, ‘Tell Guy I shall bring him 


an elephant on wheels.’ ” 
Guy looked puzzled. He hadn’t the slightest 


idea what an elephant was, but he understood 
Wheels were his especial 
delight, and any thing on wheels must be nice, 


about the wheels. 


he thought. 
He talked all the rest of the day about the 


“netant on wheels,” and wished Aunt Agnes 


would come quick. 


She came the next day, and Guy waited 
about, looking very anxious, till her trunk was 


opened and the elephant taken out. 


He looked at it very soberly at first, and went 
up to it as if he expected it would bite him. 
Bat in alittle while he was racing about the 
yard, drawing the elephant after him in a cloud 


of dust. 


Iwish I could tell you what that elephant 
Went through during the next twenty-four 


hours, 





He went up stairs and down stairs, out to the 


barn and up to the “store-poffis.”” 


He travelled the streets beyond the lane in 
‘ He made calls; he was brushed, 
Whipped, and sat upon, and rolled down 
He ploughed, he went to market, he 
a funeral procession and drew a load of 


all directions, 
and 
cellar, 
headed 
Wood. Ins 
he didn’t do, 
ly to 
hes 


© stoutest linen thread in sewing them in. 


is is a dood elephant,” said Guy, once, 
“T sall take him to 


mew he stopped to rest. 
© tattle show next week.” 


He talked so much about taking his elephan 


hort, it would be easier to tell what 


eyes, ears and tail were pulled vigorous- 
See if they would come out, and Aunt Ag- 
secretly thanked her stars that she had used 


to the cattle show, that when the day came his 

mother hid it away, hoping he would forget it. 

She dressed him up in his little new suit, and 

charged papa to be very careful of him and 

bring him home safely. 

“O dear! O dear!” cried Guy, in great dis- 

tress, when they were about half way there. 

“What is the matter?” asked papa. 

“We fordot that elephant!” said Guy, with 

great tears in his eyes. 

He felt so badly, that papa had to give him 

five bright cents. Then he felt better. 

The last 1 saw of Guy’s elephant, he had lost 

one eye, both ears and his tail. 

But he was tied to the leg of the crib where 

his little master was sleeping; so I thought 

Guy loved him as well as ever. a. 
———-- — +m —- 

LITTLE JENNIE’S LETTER. 


Little Jennie Mowe went to B—— to spend a 
week with her Aunt Fannie. On the first day 
of her visit, there was mince pie on the table 
fordinner. Now Jennie was very fond of mince 
pie; but it was seldom her mamma allowed 
her to eat any. She thought it was not good 
for little children; and for the last year, as Jen- 
nie had not been well, she had not given herany. 
The little girl wanted the pie very much; and 
while her aunt was cutting it, and sending it 
round the table, she said to herself,— 
“T do want some of that pic; it looks so nice, 
and I love it so deely/ I wonder if mamma 
wouldn’t let me have some if she was here. I 
guess she would, ’cause I’m visiting; and ’tisn’t 
— not to eat what’s on the table a visiting. 
guess Ill have some.” And so, as her auntie 
just then laid a plate with.a small piece on it in 
front of her, she took it and ate it without say- 
ing a word. 
About an hour after dinner she went into the 
library, where her aunt sat reading, and stood 
by her side, smoothing her collar, and playing 
with her curls, looking very sober, and not 
speaking for several minutes. Atlast she said,— 
“Aunt Fannie!” 
“What, dear? Why, what makes you look 
so sober?” 
“D’ you s’pose ’twas wicked for me to eat 
that mince pie?” 
“Why, darling?” 
“?’Cause, when I’m to home, my mamma 
don’t “low me t’ eat it. But she didn’t tell me 
I mustn’t; and I did want it so bad, I love it so 
dreffully! and I aint had any for such a great, 
long while.” 
“TI didn’t know your mamma didn’t let you 
eat it, dear. 
littte people, or big ones. either, perhaps. 
sorry. 
known it. It hasn’t made you sick, has it?” 
“No, auntie.” 
There was silence for a few moments; then 
Jennie said,— 


rm 


write mamma a letter, and tell her ’bout it.” 
“Why, dear child, you can’t write. 
tell her all about it when you go home. 
you. It was my fault. I'll tell her about it.” 
“No, auntie, ’cause you didn’t know ’bout it, 
and I did; so ’twas my fault. 


night if you get it done.” 
“Thank you, auntie.” 


lowing letter: 


naughty the first day I got here; but I was.” 
When Jennie ha 


the rest? ’cause my fingers are all croo 
and ache so; and I’ll tell you what to say. 


she said: 


think I didn’t like her dinner: ’Sides, mamma 


had such lots of raisins and cit’ons in it! 


and m 
and I knewI couldn’t stop it till I telled you 
and ask you to forgive me. 


teased me to-eat it, I couldn’t taste a single bi 


heart’ll be well. Your precious little Jennie.” 
For the “row of kisses” Jennie made littl 


them. 


from me a’ready? I 3 
now to go into this nice little ’velop, aint it? 





t | much happier after the letter was written? 





I suppose it is not very good for 


I wouldn’t have given it to you if ’d 


“Aunt Fannie, won’t you please give me a 
sheet of paper and a ’velop? and I guess Ill 


You can 
She’ll 
excuse you this time, I think, as I gave it to 


It feels sorry 
right here,” she said, putting her hand on her 
heart; “ cause it tells me here I did naughty; | sired.’ 
and I want my mamma to know it, so she'll 
forzive me. Please give me some paper, auntie.” 

“You shall have some paper, darling, and 
write mamma all about it; and we’ll send it to- 


So the little girl seated herself; and, as she 
couldn’t write, she commenced to print the fol- 


“My Dear Mamma,—Aunt Fannie has given 
me this cunning little sheet of paper, ’cause I 
wanted to write you, and tell you what a naugh- 
ty girl I’ve been. O mamma, I didn’t mean to be 


printed thus far, she got 
. : “ A ? 
tired, and said, “Please, auntie, won’t yon = - on 


So her auntie took the pen, and wrote just what 


“T ate some mince pie for dinner, and I knew 
all the time you didn’t low me to; but I thought 
’*twouldn’t be p’lite not t’ eat what folks give 
you when you was visiting, and may be auntie’d 


I did want it, O, so much, it looked so nice, and 


“But just as soon’s I ate it my heart was real 
sorry, ‘cause I was ’fraid you’d say I'd done 
naughty; and I kept thinking and thinking, 
heart kept aching badder and badder; 


Please, mamma, 
dear, will you forgive me? I don’t want any 
mince pie now; I don’t love it; and if Aunt 
Fannie bringed me a whole, big piece, and 


of it; IknowI couldn't. Auntie says she isn't 
going to give me any more. When will you 
write to me and tell me you’re sorry I was 
naughty, and forgive me? ’cause then my 


Lround O’s with her own hand, and then kissed 
When the letter was finished, she want- 
ed her auntie to read it to her, which she did; 
and the dear child jumped up and down, and 


said,— 
“Won’t mamma be s’prised to get a letter 
guess it’s done enough 


Can any little girl or boy tell why she was so 


CoUGHS AND COLDs are often overlooked. A contin- 
uance for any length of time causes irritation of the 
Lungs or some chronic Throat Disease. “Brown's Bron- 
chial Troches" are offered with the fullest confidence in 
their efficacy, giving almost invariably sure and imme- 
diate relief. 46—lw 





A FRIEND IN NEED.—Grace’s Celebrated Salve is a 
friend indeed. Who has not found it such in curing cuts, 
burns, bruises, scalds, felons, boils, and even the most 
obstinate eld ulcers and other sores? It is a wonderful 
compound, suited alike to the skin of the child and of the 
adult. 46—lw 





Thanksgiving Day. 
How sweet it sounds! Thanksgiving Day ! 
When we may meet our friends once more, 
And joyous pass the hours away, 
Recalling scenes in days of yore; 
When those for months who've been abroad, 
Perhaps in distant climes to roam, 
May come once more with sweet accord, 
To nestle in sweet “Childhood's Home.” 

The Boys are there in handsome “CLOTHES,"’ 
Hat, Shoes, Coat, Pants and Vest complete, 
They've wisely bought at GEORGE FEN NO's, 

Corner of Beachand Washington Street. 46—lw 





The Holiday Guest. 


A collection of STORIES, GAMES AND AMUSE- 
MENTS, for Winter Evenings. Illustrated. 

Sent to any address on receipt of TEN CENTS, by 
46—tf O. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau St., New York, 


Agents! Agents! Agents! 


Now I haveit! Something new! Attractive! al- 
uable! Just what Agents want! What every family 
wants! Something for Holidays! 100 more Agents 
wanted at once! Quick sales! Large profits! A youn 
lady makes $22 40 in one-half day! Dchers can do it. 
offer the largest emus ever offered. Send for my 
private circular. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass., 
or Chicago, Ill. 46—2w 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
Men and Boys Making Money. 
Some b ke $2 
Prices of Printing Otices, $15, $20, $i, “Send fora tre: 
0. 


lar to LowE Press Co., No. 15 Spring Lane, Boston. 
weop 


GET THE BEST. 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


3000 Engravings....1840 pp....Quarto....Trade Price, $12. 
10,000 Words and Afeanings nut found in other si 
Dictionaries. 
“Superior in most respects to any other English Dic- 
tionary Known to me.""—d/oa. George P. Marsh, March, 


866. 

“One of my daily companions. My testimonial to its 
erudition, the accuracy of its definitions, and tothe vast 
etymological research by which it has been enriched 
through the labors recently bestowed upon it, can hardly 
be of much value, sustained as the buok is in world-wide 
reputation, by 80 genera) an approbation; but I have no 
hesitation in thus expressing my sense of its merits.""— 
Hon John L. Motiey, the Historian, and now American 
Minister at the Court of st. James, 1868. 

“The etymological part surpasses anything that has 
been done for the English Language by any early labor- 
ers in the same field."'— //on. Geo. Bancroft, the Hist: rian. 

“The merits of Webstc:'s Dictionary need not here be 
insisted on. In this coun:ry (England) as well as in that 
which gave it birth, it is now generally admitted to be the 
best. In the copiousness of its Vocabulary, and in the 
clearness and accurate correctness of its Definitions, it 
has no rival; and it is in these points the value of a dic- 
tionary consists.""—The London Books: ller and Huna- 
book of British and Foreign Litera ure, June, 1869. 

“In our opinion, itis the best dictionary that either Eng- 
land or America can boast.'"—Natiunel Quar'ly Review. 

“This work, well used in a family, will be of more ad- 
vantage to the members thereof than hundreds of dollars 
laid up in money.—Alliance Monitor. 

“THE NEw WEBSTER is glorious—it is perfect—it dis- 
tances and defies competition—it leaves nothing to be de- 
ed."'—J. H. Raymond. LL.D) , Pres’t Vassar College 
COMPENDIUM OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE.—"Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary must be regarded as the most use- 
ful and remarkable compendium of human knvwledge 
in our language."— W. 8. Clark, Pres't M.ss. Ag. Cullege. 

“The noblest contribution to science, t» literature, and 
to education, as dependenton an adeq nowledge of 
the English language, that the combined labors of editors 
and publishers have yet produced.""—Prof. Wm. Russell, 
the Hiocuticnist. 

“Young man, if you already have a Bible, buy Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary next.""—Ch. Sun. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springficld, Mass: 

Sold by all Booksellers. 
Also, now published, WEBSTER'S NATI NAL PIC- 

TORLAL DICTIVUNARY, 1040 pp. Octave. 600 En- 
Trade price, $6. 5 -lw 


THE BEST PLACE 














gravings. 





Carpetings, 
Oil Cloths, &c., 


—I8 AT— 


Goldthwait, Snow & Knight's, 


ImporTERS AND MaNnuFACTURERS’ AGENTS, 


? 


33 Washington Street........BosTon. 
? 42—6w 


WANTED-AGENTS. 

$75 to $200 per month, every where, male and female 
to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
t | SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine 
will stitch, hem, feli. tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and 
embroider in a most superior manner. Price only ois. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful or 
more elastic seam than ours. It makes the ‘Elastic Lock 
Stitch."’ Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents from $75 to $ er month and expenses, ora 
e | commission from whicb twice that amount can be made. 
Address, SECOMB & CO.. PITTSBURGH, PA., 8T. 
LOUIS, MO., or BOSTON, MASS. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed ee by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Oursisthe only genuine and really 

practical cheap machine manufactured. 38—l2w 








AGENTS! READ THIS! 
We will pay Agents a Salary of $30 per 


week and expenses. or allow a large commission, to sell 





WHY! WHY! WwWHy 
— 

Hoofland’s German Bitters 
PATRONIZED BY OUR BEST CITIZENS? 
BECAUSE 
It is Reliable in all cases. @ 

It is not a ‘*Rum Drink.” 

It has been tested thirty years. 
It is highly recommended. 

It is recommended by Physicians. 
It is recommended by Clergymen. 
It is recommended by Lawyers. 


It is recommended by all who have used 


It WILL cure Liver Complaint. 

It will cure Dyspepsia. 

It will cure Jaundice. 

It will cure Marasmus. 

It will strengthen the Debilitated. 
It will give a good Appetite. 

It will cure Headache. 


Tt will cure a'l Diseases arising from diseased or 
debilitated digestive organs. 





EVIDENCE. 


The testimony of eye-witnesses is In all courts of jus 
tice considered the best and most reliable evidence; 
provided, however, that the witnesses are men of integ- 
rity and intelligence. The testimony of one such man 
outweighs that pf half a dozen indifferent or unreliable 
witnesses. This rule is, or at least ought to be, valid in 
all other spheres of life. If men of high standing, in- 
telligence and probity, under their own hand and tor 
the purpose of publication, testify to the beneficial effect 
they have experienced themselves from the use of 


“HooOFLAND’s GERMAN BITTERS,” 


what reasonable cause exists then to doubt the correct 
ness of their statements? Itis sufficient to mention the 
names of but few of those men to convince every body 
that they never would be willing to give a helping hand 
to quackery. 


Hon. George W. Woodward, formerly Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the State of Pennsylvania, and at 
present a member of the National House of Representa- 
tives, has given his testimonial, how he was benefitted 
by Hoofiand’s Bitters in a case of nervous lassitude, in- 
duced by an overburdening with official duties. That 
eminent jurist also confirms that the ‘German Bitters" 
had a very beneficial effect by strengthening the diges 
tive organs and creating a good appetite. The wonderful 
effects of 


“HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS” 


as a tonic, has been corroborated by similar testimonials 
from Hon. James Thompson, Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania. 

Hon. Geo. Sharswood, Justice of the same Court. 

Hon. Wm. F. Rogers, Mayor of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hon. Thomas B. Florence, formerly a member of Con- 
gress; of Hon. James Ross Snowden, Prothonotary of 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and of a large num- 
ter of Ministers, viz.: Rev. D. Menige, Pastor of the 
Passyunk Baptist church: Rev. J. M. Lyons, Pastor of 
the Middletown (Pa.) Baptist church; Rev. Levi. J. 
Beck, formerly pastor of the Baptist church in Chester, 
Pa.; Rev. Warren Randolph, Pastor of the Germantown 
(Pa.) Baptist church, and many others. 


Such men would have hardly given the “German Bit 
ters” such testimonials, if they had not been induced to 
do so by the great fame of Dr. Hoofland, and by the ex- 
cellent effects they had experienced themselves from the 
use ofthis Bitters. It is acknowledged to be the best 
remedy for Constipation, Inward Piles, Fulness of Blood 
to the Head, Nausea, Heartburn, Nervous Lassitude, 
Prostration, General Debility, Dyspepsia, Liver Com- 
plaint, Jaundice, and diseases arising from want of prop- 
er action in the digestive organs. 


Office 631 Areh Street, Philadelphia. Sold throughout 
the country by Druggists and Storekeepers. 





our new and wonderful inventions. Address 
38—l3w M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
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The PRICE of the Companion fs $1.50 a year, 


strictly in advance. 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

DISCONTINUANCES. — The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
he courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
_— MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

Se 








For the Companion. 
SUN-SPOTS. 

Yes; the sun’s face is not so clean as was for- 
merly supposed. The ancients believed that the 
great monarch of day bathed every night in the 
ocean, and that this was the secret of his having 
such a bright countenance. 

In modern times, we know that, while the sun 
is much greater than the ancient astronomers 
had any idea of, his character is not altogether 
free from stain. There are spots on the sun. 
We have scen them; and any one, who has a 
large telescope, may sce them Almost any fine 
day. Quite recently, two clusters of large spots 
passed towards the sun’s western check. 

These spots are by no means small, or trifling. 
If they were, they would not be visible to us; 
for the smallest speck that we could see, at a 
distance of ninety-five millions of miles, (or 
ninety-one millions, according to the latest cal- 
culation of the sun’s distance,) must be four 
hundred miles across, and contain 167,000 square 
Iniles. 

The actual spots are much larger than this. 
One has been measured which was 46,000 miles 
in length, and 27,060 miles broad. Many are 
of such vast extent, that, supposing, as Sir 
William Herschell did, that they are holes in 
the sun’s atmosphere, through which we see the 
real sun himself, the earth might pass through 
one of them without coming within five thou- 
sand miles of either side. + 

It is evident, then, that if, according to certain 
statements, the earth is one day to jump into 
the sun, there are windows already open, and 
large cnough for the purpose, if only Mother 
Earth will jump tolerably straight. 

The sun-spots are not altogether black. There 
is always a black centre, and, in a few cases, 
two black centres have been seen in one spot. 
There is a broad toothed border to this centre, 
rather lighter in shade, which is called the 
umbra. Around this is a band of still lighter 
tint, styled the penumbra. 

Large spots, like great men, are apt to stand 
alone; but little sun-spots, like small people, 
love to club together. As many as eighty dis- 
tinct spots have been counted in a single group. 


To make up for its dark places, the sun pre- 


sents also remarkable streaks near them, which 
are brighter than the ordinary surface, and 


these ,have been named facula. They have a 


wavy, or, at times, a feathery appearance; and 


have been observed 40,000 miles in length, and 
40 in width. They move along in the same 
direction, and with the same speed as their 
dark companions; so that it is probable that 
either the solar orb, or its splendid outer rind, 


is twirling continually around its centre. 


The spots, too, not only move around the sun 
from west to east, at the rate of 4,000 miles an 
hour, but also around themselves, at rates vary- 
ing according to their sizes and positions. As 
large bodies move slowly, one large spot took 
Oth- 
ers have been reckoned to rotate at the rate of 
247 miles an hour, which can hardly be consid- 


twelve days to revolve around its centre. 


ered fast—for the sun. 


Sun-spots are not unchangeable things, like 
incurable warts, which have been touched with 
caustic, on the solar visage, but rather like 


specks of dirt, which may remain some time, 


and then be rubbed off, or like flies and mosqui- 
toes, which come and go. They may be seen 
for a fortnight, or they may last only a few 
moments. When they begin, it is the wumbra, 
or middling shade, which appears first; and, 
when they end, the black nucleus and shaded 
umbra get mixed up with bright streaks of fac- 
ule, and are finally washed off, so to speak, by 
the brilliant fluid envelop, called the photo- 
«phere. 

Now, if we should imagine, as we naturally 
might, that these obscurities on the sun’s sur- 
face cause the heat radiating from it to be any 
less, we should, most probably, be mistaken. 
The spots are confined to the middle part, or 
belt, of the solar disc, or, to speak astronomi- 
cally, the equatorial zone; and instead of any 
less heat coming from this part, Signor Secchi, 
of Rome, who is said to be a good authority on 
such matters, declares that the sun, like the 
earth, is warmest about his waistband, though 
not by any means, like Mother Earth, cold at 
his extremities. 

We come now to the interesting question, as 
to the nature of the sun-spots. What are they? 
It has been suggested that the bright sub- 
stance is a fluid in a boiling state—and it cer- 
tainly has such an appearance—and that the 
dark places are masses of scum, which have 
risen to the surface and not been removed; which 
suggestion we think rather uncomplimentary 
to dame Nature, implying that she is not a good 


cook. 

Lalande thought the spots might be points of 

the inner substance of the sun, standing out 
like rocks in the ocean. But this cannot be the 
case, for if it were, when the spots came to the 
edge of the sun’s disc, they would project from 
it, whereas the great spot ef 1719 was seen as a 
notch, instead of a projection. This fact seems 
also to dispose of the idea of the spots being 
blotches of scum. 
The most common explanation is, that the 
spots are holes in the sun’s atmosphere, made 
by something trying to get away from the cen- 
tre and breaking through the dark envelop, the 
dark nuclei being the body of the sun himself, 
seen through the apertures. That the light of 
the sun is contaized only in his atmosphere, 
seems to be confirmed by the language of the 
Bible. In the passage in Genesis, where God 
said, Let there be lights to rule the day and the 
night, the word lights is literally light bearers, 
which certainly favors the theory that the sun 
himself is not a luminous body. In accordance 
with this theory some have thought that the 
edges of the spots, the umbra and penumbre, 
appear to be tilted up. Probably, however, 
their theory, or their imagination, told them 
what to see in this instance. 

Others consider that sun-spots are formed by 

a kind of storm or whirlwind in the solar at- 
mosphere. By the whirling motion, spiral hol- 
lows are produced, which, as we look down in- 
to them, naturally appear dark, especially in 
the centre, which is the deepest part of the cav- 
ity. 
It seems to be now fully established, that the 
outer mask of the sun, called the photosphere, 
is composed of gas, in a very inflamed condi- 
tion, and therefore by no means ina state of 
rest. If the rays of light proceeded cither from 
solid or liquid matter, they would be polarized, 
whereas the solar rays are not so, and therefore 
must be from burning gas. 

The newest way of accounting for the spots 
is to attribute them to meteoric stones. Count- 
less numbers of metcors, or meteorolites, may 
be seen revolving round the sun in the months 
of August and November, when the earth comes 
into the neighborhood of their system. Now it 
is supposed that these meteoric stones gradual- 
ly approach the sun, and venturing altogether 
too close, get drawn in and swallowed up by 
the great devourer. 

What is singular about this theory is, that 
the stones are supposed to produce not only 
the dark spots on the sun, but at the same time 
its whole amount of light and heat. Itis not, 
of course, conceivable, that such a great lamp 





can continue to shine in the heavens without 
being fed in some way. So, as light and heat 
are known to be produced by rapid motion and 
the violent concussion of two large bodies, we 
may account for the brightness and warmth of 
the sun by the falling upon it of large meteoric 
masses, like torpedoes thrown on the ground. 
It is possible, indecd, that we might hear the 
report arising from snch tremendous concus- 
sions, even at our remote distance, if there were 
any medium te convey the waves of sound to us. 

Those who hold this latest theory, also con-. 
sider that the zodiacal light, the luminous tri- 
angle seen in the sky, resting on the horizon, 
after twilight or before dawn, is caused by the 
meteors, just before they make their final 


It is claimed that this general theory is con- 
firmed by the fact, already mentioned, that the 
emission of heat is greatest from that part of 
the sun where there are most spots, seeing that 
it is around this equatorial zone alone that the 
meteoric matter revolves. Itis also alleged that 
those years are the warmest in which the great- 
est number of spots are observed. 

Besides the spots, the sun has also most beau- 
tiful and interesting flames of a lovely rose col- 
or, proceeding from it in all directions. These 
can be seen most plainly in an eclipse, but by 
an instrument recently invented, they may be 
observed whenever the sun is visible. They 
have, however, no connection with the spots, 
and may, therefore, be reserved for future con- 
sideration. 

A GOOD LESSON IN GARDENING. 
The following joke is told by the Waterville 
Mail, about a certain young lawyer of Maine, 
whose garden always looked like the abomina- 
tion of desolation: 


One morning in summer, a little earlier than 
he usually put on his slippers, there was a ring 
at the door, and Bridget ran to answer it—the 
squire at the same moment jumping into pants 
and dressing gown, in anticipation of an carly 
client. Bridget returns with a grin. 

“Who is it, Biddy?” 

“An’ he didn’t tell me a bit!” and Biddy 
grinned wider still. 

“But what did he want?” 

“T don’t b’lave he wanted nothin’ at all, sir,” 
—and Biddy snickered in full Irish. 

“Did he say any thing?” in a jerk that led 
the pious Biddy to fear a wicked word or two to 
follow, and she hurried to say, in the greenest 
Emerald,— 

“He did, sure,—he did—he said, if the square 
want his weeds to do the best they can, he bet- 
ter pull them nibbins o’ corn out o’ the way!” 
The squire’s corn never recovered from the 
shock. 


Neglect your land, or neglect your character, 
and the consequence is much the same. Idle- 
ness and bad habits soon make it look as if you 
were trying all you could to raise weeds. 
—o 
ASKING QUESTIONS. 
Those who, to ascertain the knowledge of 
others, ask questions, should be sure to frame 
them correctly. The following illustrates the 
point: , 


A sub-committee of a school board, not a 
thousand miles from Lynn, were examining a 
class in a primary school. One of the commit- 
tee undertook to sharpen up their wits by pro- 
pounding the following question: 

“If I had a mince pie, and should give two- 
twelfths to John, two twelfths to Isaac, two- 
twelfths to Harry, and should keep half of the 
pie myself, what should there be left?” 

There was a profound study among the schol- 
ars; but finally one held up his hand, as a sig- 
nal that he was ready to answer. 

“Well, sir, what would there be left? Speak 
up loud, so that all can hear,” said the com- 
mittee man. ‘ 

“The plate!” shouted the little fellow. 

The committee man turned red in the face, 
while the other members roared aloud. That 
boy was excused from answering any more 
questions. 





——o—_— 
THE BITER BITTEN. 

The Quakers, though amiable, are shrewd, 
and generally prove a match for those who un- 
dertake to cheat them. This incident is an illus- 
tration of Quaker shrewdness: 


John Morton, a respectable Philadelphia Qua- 
ker, would have nothing to do with the conti- 
nental money, because it was issued for war 
purposes. It was, however, made a legal ten- 
der, and a certain slippery debtor, who owed 
him some ten thousand dollars, when conti- 
nental money was worth about one half of its 
face, borrowed that sum from a friend, on a 
promise of returning it in two or three hours. 
Taking with him a witness, he called, and laid 
the amount on the table of his Quaker creditor. 

Looking up from his writing, Morton quictly 
opened a large drawer, and, to the consterna- 
tion of the debtor, sweeping the money into it, 
he shut and locked the drawer, saying,— 

he thing from thee, Daniel—any thing from 
thee!’ 


—_—>_—_ 


BEECHER ON GAMBLING. 


Henry Ward Beecher says: “To every young 
man who indulges in the least form of gam- 
bling, [ raise a warning voice. Under the spe- 
cious name of amusement, you are laying the 
foundation of gambling. It is the light wind 
that brings the storm. It is the white frost 
which preludes the winter. You are mistaken, 
however, in supposing that it is harmless. ‘Its 
terrible blight belongs, doubtless, to a later 
stare; but its consumption of time, its destruc- 
tion of industry, its distaste for the calmer 
pleasures of life, belong to the very beginning. 
You will begin to play with every gencrous 
emotion. Amusement will be the plea. At the 
beginning, the game will excite enthusiasm, 
pride and skill, the love of mastery, and love of 
money. The love of money, at first almost im- 
perceptible, will rule out all the rest, like Aaron’s 
rod—a serpent. Generosity, enthusiasm, pride 
of skill, love of mastery, will be absorbed in one 





, ' plunge into the solar centre. 
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NEW JUVENILES 
—FOR— 


Season of 1869 and 1870, 
LEE & SHEPARD...Boston, 


NEW BOOKS BY OLIVER OPTIC, 


THE MOST POPULAR WRITER FOR BOYS ayy 
GIRLS IN AMERICA, a 


More than 150,000 Volumes sold annually, 
Completion of the First Series of 


YOUNG AMERICA ABROAD, 

6 Vols. Beautifully Illustrated........ Per volume, $1 5, 

The set comprises, in neat box: 

1. Outward Bound. 4. Dikes and Ditches, 

2. Shamrock and Thistle. 5. Palace and Cottage, 

3. Sross. 6. Down the Rhine. 
New Series by Oliver Optic. 

LAKE SHORE SERIES, 

4 vola. now ready. Fully illustrated. Per volume,$1 95, 

Through by Daylight; or, The Young Engi. 

neer of the Lake Shore Railroad. 

Lightning Express; or, The Rival Academics, 


On Time; or, the Young Captain of the Ucaygs 
Steamer. ; 


Switch Off; or, The War of the Students, 
By the Author of ‘Little Prudy Stories.” 
DOTTY DIMPLE STORIES. 


By Soruiz May. 6 volumes. Elegantly Illustrated, 
In neat box. Per set, $4 50. 

. Dotty Dimple at her Grandmother’s, 

. Dotty Dimple at Home. 

. Dotty Dimple out West. 

. Dotty Dimple at School. 

. Dotty Dimple at Play. 

. Dotty Dimple’s Flyaway. 
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New Volume by Rev. Elijah Kellogg. 

The Boy Farmers of Elm Island. By Rey, 

ELWAK KELLOGG. 1 vol. limo. Illustrated. $125, 
Adding another volume to the inconiparable 


ELM ISLAND STORIES. 

4 vols. now ready. Handsomely Illustrated. 
box. Ver vol., $1 25. 

1. Lion Ben of Elm Island. 

2. Charlie Bell of Elm Island. 

8. The Ark of E!}m Island. 

4. The Boy Farmers of Elm Island. 


NEW WESTERN STORIES.—THE FRON. 
TIER SERIES. 

4 vols. ready. Charmingly [lustrated. 
Price, per set, $5 00. 

1. The Cabin on the Prairie. By Rev.¢. 1. 

PEARSON. $1 25. 

2. Planting the Wilderness. By J. D. Mc 

CaBE,Jr. $1 25. > 

8. Twelve Nights in 

By Rev. W. Barrows, 

4. A Thousand Miles’ Walk Across South 

America. By N. Ii. Bisnor. $1 50. 


NEW EDITION OF A CHARMING BOOK. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonder-Land. By 
Lewis CARROLL. l2mo. ‘Tinted Paper. 42 Charac- 
teristic Illustrations. Full gilt. 

(> The most Elegant Juvenile published. 


Tn neat 





In neat Box 


the Hunters’ Camp. 
D. $1 25. 


A New Series of Books. 
CHARLEY ROBERTS SERIES. 


By Miss Lovise M. THURSTON. 2 vols. ready this Fal. 
Graphically Illustrated. In neat box. Per vol., $1. 


1. How Charley Roberts Became a Man. 
2. How Eva Roberts Gained her Education. 


By the Author of “The Dodge Club.” 
DASHING, SPICY AND HEALTHFUL. 


B, O. W. C. 


A Book for Boys. By the Author of “The Doig 
Club,"’ “Cord and Creese,”’ &c. J6mo. Ill. $1 90. 





Truth STRANGER THAN FICTION. 
Nat, the Navigator. 


A Life of Nathaniel Bowditch, for Young Persom 
16mo. Illustrated. $1 00. 





By Rosa Abbott. 


Rosa Abbott Stories. 
Completed in six volumes. Tlustrated. In neat bol. 
Per volume, $1. 

1. Jack of all Trades. 

2. Alexis the Ranaway. 

3. Tommy Hickup. 


4. Upside Down. 

5. The Young Detective. 

6. The Pinks and the Blue 
(if ready). 


By May Mannering. 
The Helping Hand Series. 
(Completed.) Six volumes. Illustrated. Per vo 
ume, $l. In neat box. 7, 
1. Climbing the Rope. 4. The Little Spaniard. 
2. Billy Grimes’s Favorite. 5. Salt Water Dick. bow 
3. Cruise of the Dashaway. 6. Little —_ ST ‘ 
ready). 


The Best Sunday School Singing Book. 
Sabbath Songs for Children’s Worship. 


By Leonagp MaRsnatt, J. C. Proctor and oe 
BURNHAM. Contains MORE GOOD “UNE © 


BETTER HYMNS than any other Sabbath Sea 
Singing Book. Price, 30c in paper; 35¢ in Bat 
Specimen pages sent gratis; sample copics mailed 0 
ceipt of price. 


“Tre MODEL JUVENILE MAGAZINE OF THE Dat 
—Vencennes Gazetie. 


Oliver Optic’s Magazine, 
OUR BUYS AND GILLS. 


The only Juvenile Magazine published oxcE A = 
Price, $2 50 per year; $1 25 six months; 6 cem! 


Ski 
BEAR AND FORBEAR; or the Youn 
per of Lake Cayuga—is the new story by Jan. 
Optic, which commences in No. 157 for ‘on 
1869, and presents a favorable opportunity %* 
scribe. 


Help us to Please, Interest, Instruct and Elevate 


100,000 more Boys and Girls. 
Specimen copies sent to any Boy or Girl. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 





mighty feeling, the savage lust of lucre.” 


149 Washington 8t., 
46—-4weopéjan6 
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